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Editorial 


THERE are superficial observers who cynically 
report that Christianity no longer plays any 
considerable part in the life of the West. 
Such critics overlook the large place in the world’s life 
that the propulsive power of Christianity has won for it. It 
has been said that ‘‘ Penetrating into every nook and corner of 
the universe, interwoven with the sentiment of almost every 
race and tribe in the world, is some representation, East and 
West, of Anglo-Saxon Christianity.’’ Christianity has placed 
more emphasis upon and succeeded in securing more altruistic 
effort than any other religion. Its higher ideals of character 
have produced more results. Its extreme importance for fuil 
living is recognized more rather than less. To the list of 
University Extension Lectures in London the subject of “ Teach- 
ing the Bible’’ has been restored. The protagonists of 
Christianity are as prominent and reliable as any of its antag- 
onists. In Forbes, a New York commercial publication, is an 
article on ‘‘ Godliness,’’ which says, ‘‘ Without godliness there 
can be no success worth having.’’ Marshal Foch said that 
his insight into the need for certain important military opera- 
tions came from a providential force-and ‘‘ the decision which 
leads to victory is dictated from on high by a divine will.” 


Modern Status 
of Cbristianity. 


i 
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The Prime Ministers of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


_have said among other things that world peace rests on the 


spirit of goodwill ; and the hope of a ‘‘ brotherhood of human- 
ity ’’ reposes on the deeper spiritual fact of the ‘‘ Fatherhood 
of God.” Continuing they said: ‘‘In the recognition of the 
fact of that Fatherhood and of the divine purpose for the world 
which are central to the message of Christianity we shall 


discover the ultimate foundation for a reconstruction of an 


ordered and harmonious life for all men.”’ 
* x * 
Orthodox —heterodox,’’ progressive— 


44 ” 
and reactionary,” “ liberal—conservative,” “ mys- 


Otherwise. tic—practical,’’ emotional—rationalistic ”’ 


—antitheses fearsome to see, awesome to hear. They indicate 
differences in thought real to some, vague to others. Fortun- 
ately we are not called on to define them or determine which 
wing is more correct in the verbal statements it uses in its 
endeavor to express truth. If any two deeming themselves on 
different sides were to thoroughly understand each other they 
would rarely find their differences as momentous as they appear 
from a distance! Imagination magnifies the real minimum of 
difference enormously. Our observations lead us to think that. 
in those of the opposite schools of thought outlined above there 
is no discernible difference in (1) zeal in helping save China, (2) 
personal devotion to Christ, aud (3) Christian character. Neither 
wing has a monopoly of success or failure in helping others. 
Our real faith does not rest on or reveal itself in differences. A 
life lived like Christ can only proceed from Christ. Such a life 
can not be tested by verbal formulae. The quality of life is the 
only convincing test of faith in Christ. Yet we lear occasional 
mutterings of uneasiness over such differences of viewpoint. 
There are subdued hints of a cleavage in the missionary body | 
asa result of them. Than such a cleavage nothing would be 
more disastrous now. We must not make uniformity of state- 
ment about Christianity the first essential of presenting a united 
front. China was never more open, never more cognizant of 
her needs, never more astutely critical of all that smacks of 
discord in the Christian camp, never more in need of a mighty 
moral appeal and less tolerant of metaphysical disquisitions 
than now. A united Christian call to a change of heart and 
life is the demand of the hour. Christ can save China or the 
Chinese without the missionaries stopping work to decide which 
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wing—if at heart there really are two—is nearer right in 
verbal statement. There are great and impelling vitalities 
such as God’s Fatherhood or Christ’s place in meeting China’s 
soul need which do not rest on coutroversy. The forces of 
evil would be delighted to see the Christian camp engaged in 
another intolerant attempt to unify definitions of things which 
defy definition. Time lost in discussing problems which will 
probably remain unsettled can never be regained. The truth— 
or, as it often happens to be, a phase of truth—should be spoken 
and heard in love. In love, too, we must continue unitedly to 
apply ourselves to the really big task of helping China. We 
are challenged to show our united strength, not our ability to 
decide questions ages have left undecided. Let us rally round 
Christ! Let His attitude determine our attitude to those from 
whom we differ. We have much to lose by controversy but 
still more to gain by standing together. Only a united appeal 
can reach the heart of China, In making this appeal for unity 
of effort we do not intend to lend the RECORDER to controversy 
either from one side or the other. Let us stress the vital 
beliefs we all hold in common. 
* *. 

HUNDREDS of cities in China have no 
Galt ordained pastor. In China as a whole 
a there are only 846 ordained pastors or 

one to every 560,000 people. Of these 404.or about 47% are 
in three provinces, —Kwangtung, Fukien, and Chekiang. The 
need of applying religion to the home, the community, and the 
nation was never more clamaut. That the Christian Church 
can meet this need in the best way is becoming better under- 
stood ; that the service of the ministry, therefore, offers the 
most important opportunity for meeting the greatest need of 
China is self-evident. The millions of China are more than 
ever responsive to the claims of Christianity. The Christian 
students of China are convinced that only a moral regeneration 
based on religion will save the country. The call of the Chris- 
tian ministry, therefore, was never more insistent than at this 
present hour. It is the most important way of expressing the 


 . growing popular desire to help China forward and upward. 


There is needed an army of men who see the bigness of the 
opportunity and the place of the Christian Church in meeting 
it. To help give voice to this need the Student Volunteer 
Movement of China invites the Christians in China to join 
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226 The Chinese Recorder [April 
in setting apart the week of May 16th to 22nd, 1920, for 


intercession and recruiting of volunteers for the ministry. It 


is not proposed to call for public decisions, but to present the 
need and provide opportunity for discussion of it and to utilize 
every opening for urging individuals to consider the claims of 
the ministry. Special literature is being prepared and it is 
hoped that during this week all over China the claims of the 
ministry will be presented. We can only urge everyone to 
participate. One of the greatest contributions we can make to 
China is the Christian leadership of the ministry. 
* * 
THE recent demands by the China for Christ and 
Women’s Conferences for National Secretaries, 
_ Chinese and foreign, caused us ‘furiously to 
think.’’ These Secretaries are needed to promote along na- 
tional lines, religious education, literature, moral welfare, child 
welfare, publicity, etc. In some cases it seemed to cause a 
momentary stoppage of the circulation as the needs, aggregating 
less than fifty, were faced in connection with the individual 
needs of denominations. Neither of the Conferences, we are 
inclined to think, dreamed that these secretaries would all be set 
apart at once. But there are tasks waiting for that many and 
more which, while not all organized in detail, are real and in- 
sistent. On looking at this new phase of mission work soberly, 


what does it really involve? Should it startle us? Of the 


foreign staff in China the missionaries called for are appatently 
less than a tenth of one per cent—as near as we can estimate 
the somewhat indefinite recommendations—and of the combined 
Chinese and foreign staff less yet. We know of one denomina- 
tion that appears to be planning a very much higher percentage 
of National Secretaries for its own work. The Y.M.C.A. 
which covers a relatively small area outside of student work 
has about ten per cent of its entire staff in national work: the 
Y. W.C. A. has a much larger percentage. Compared with the 
clamorous appeals of the Christian forces in China for national 


work along all lines these requests total a small investment. 


Compared with the overwhelming opportunities in China for 


organization along national lines they shrink amazingly. 
‘Thinking along this line these demands appear reasonable, 


though that does not necessarily mean they will be at once 
met. We have only to refer to the way that the investment 
of a National Secretary in promoting the phonetic system has 
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paid to show how the investment in leadership called for by 
_ these two Conferences will likewise pay. 

_ The two Conferences voiced the feelings of practical 
mission workers, of all ages and length of experience in China. 
Of course if a recrudescence of denominationalism is to prevent 
us working together nationally, that will affect the prospects of 
carrying out this program, but it does not necessarily detract 
from its reasonableness. If, in the next five years, most of 
these offices could be filled it would. make a_ tremendous 
. difference to mission work in China. To set apart less than 
one in a thousand of existing Christian workers for national 
work is a modest appeal. | 


- citizens, including two missionari ave 
been looking into vice the 
International Settlement of Shanghai. This Commission was 
publicly appointed at the 1919 Ratepayers’ Meeting and was 
the result of a community feeling that a change for the better 
in regard to the social evil was needed. The Report indicates a 
new attitude towards the social evil in the International Settle- 
ment as it publicly stamps this detestable ‘‘trade’’ as inimical 
to society aud with no right to exist. The Commission proposes 
through legal measures to eliminate the brothel from the 
‘International Settlement in five years. It advocates the treat- 
ment of venereal diseases from the point of view of the safety 
of the whole community and not from that of protecting the 
patrons of this vicious trade through so-called ‘‘ medical ex- 
aminations.’’ Since most of the brothel property in the Inter- 
national Settlement is either owned by foreigners or registered 
in their names their culpability is clearly pointed out. More 
rigid application of local laws with a view to dissociating all 
liquor from such places is advocated. From the records of the 
Shanghai Moral Welfare Committee we learn also that the 
ratio of prostitutes to the population of the International Settle- 
ment—given in the Report as 1 to 149—is unusually high. 
The Report also opens the way for the consideration of sex 
education through the convening of a commission of educators, 
and advocates that the Health Department do propaganda work 
against the evil as such and its concomitant diseases. This report 
has a tremendous educational value. If the better elements of 
- any community understood just what ‘‘Commercialized Vice” 
is there would be less difficulty in securing as definite a 
pronouncement against it as we have in this Report. It is 
especially significant in that it is the utterance of a group of 
professional men, not of missionaries alone. 
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Promotion of Intercession 
MILTON T. STAUFFER 


‘* Uf thou bring thy gift to the allar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother and then 
come and offer thy gift.’ Matt. 5:23-24. 

This month let us think of the effect of humau relationships on 
prayer; next month of prayer on human relationships. Has my 
fellow missionary aught agaiust me ? If so my place is not in my 
room on my knees. It is on the road looking for my enemy. My 
duty is to leave my fine gift of self-surrender in the temple and go 
my way into the outer courts seeking for the one I have wronged. 
This is the teaching of Christ. The forgiving spirit is an ‘*‘ ante- 
cedent of prayer.’’ | | | 

When machinery runs too long or under too much pressure, 
trouble comes. The delicate parts lose their alignment and there 
ceases to be co-ordination. Now the missionary body is not unlike | 
a piece of delicate machinery. There are strain aud over-sensitive- 
ness; frequently because there has been overwork. Too much | 
noisy fellowship with the work and the fellow workers ; too little — 
quiet fellowship alone, with our Bibles and God. : 

It is difficult to pray when there is friction in human relation- 
ships. Yet the causes that hinder prayer are often trifling, We 
withhold the word of encouragement. There is lack of appre- 
ciation, or jealousy. Suspicion of another’s way of expressing his 
faith in Christ. Ability to see things only from our own viewpoint. 
The majority of missionaries have been leaders at home: the 
recognition of this is often lacking in China and it is so easy to 
be affected adversely by the question, ‘‘How long has he been 
in China ?’’ 

The effects of friction in human relationships are altogether 
disastrous. We toil on in cliques when we might toil on together. — 
We think of our fellow missionaries one way when we pray and 
another way the rest of the time. The disaffection spreads to the 
Chinese ; we suffer, the work suffers, China suffers, and God suffers. 
How can we win souls when there is not “infinite love in ordinary 
intercourse’’? ‘‘ This commandment give I unto you, that you 
love one another even as I have loved you’’... . to the end that 


our prayers be of hindered. 
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Contributed Articles 


China and the Internationalism of Social Work 
ROBERT A. WOODS * 


EARS ago Robert E. Speer challenged social workers by 

saying that the opportunity in China in their field was 

fY] measured by the many millions of Cliinese who never 

any day of their lives had enough to eat. President 

Eliot is quoted in China as having said during his recent visit 
to the Orient ‘‘ China is too poor to be good.’’ 

In the past the very vastness and extremity of need among 
this one-fourth of the human race, under the inertia of ages, 
has seemed to paralyse all thought of organization of com- 
munity betterment and progress by individual units with a 
comprehensive purpose. 

The social worker has not eon able to see how he could 
get his characteristic, indispensable foothold. The weight of 
the world to be lifted. would have been an incitement; but 
where was the fulcrum ? 

To-day the situation has clearly adyaniced to the point 
_ where the outline of tangible and increasingly obvious oppor- 
tunity to the social worker, with the most impressive and stirring 
loug ravge possibilities, is clearly evident. The sum of all the 
causes that are preparing the way is the attitude of the leaders 
of liberal Chinese opinion, both national and local. It may be 
taken as settled that thoughtful Chinese in all ranks of life, 
with an age-long tradition of benevolence combined with 
administrative common sense, are ready and eager to welcome 
skilled leadership and to do their full responsible part, in the 
task of community organization. It is one of the best conclu- 
sions of recent writers about China that the Western judgment 

of the Chinese as inscrutable is an illusion. The eager interest 
of many of them in the detailed phases of Western humani- 
tarianism and democracy is a case in point. 


* This article was peeperes for the readers of the Survey. We are glad to 
secure in advance of publication this expert social worker’s seas of the 
. Situation in China, | 


NoTe.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views _— by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. —_,, 
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A powerful tendency in this direction comes from the 
steadily growing number of men and women who have comé 
under the influence of the Western higher education. The 
emergence of China as a quasi-republic into the international 
scene, has placed special demands upon a remarkable group of 
young university men. Chinese diplomats in the most respon- 
sible posts will average considerably younger than those of any 
other nation. The power of men of this type in opening up 
ways of constructive progress in China will be very great, and 
is beginning to be effectively used. 

At the present time the ‘‘ student movement”’ is the most 
notable phenomenon in the larger life of China. Roused by 
the Shantung question and stung further by incidental phases 
of Japanese aggression, it has become the custom for college 
and high-school students to declare school strikes, sometimes of 
several days, as a way of expressing patriotic sentiment. It 
might seem to the average American student that patriotism 
expressed by taking a vacation from recitations was like the 
kind of altruism which would sacrifice all of one’s wife’s 
relations, But in many instances, at least, every student is 
held strictly to duty during the strike. There are impressive 
processions, many addresses from the Chinese equivalent of the 
soap box, and a very thoroughgoing system for boycotting 
Japanese goods. On the whole, while there has been much 
unwisdom in the methods of the students, they have done more 
to bring about a responsive national consciousness among the 
Chivese than anything that _ happened since the creation of 
the republic. 

Less spectacular but, in ths long run, more significant is 
the very general tendency among students to interest themselves 
more or less actively in adding to the appallingly meagre 


‘provision for elementary education. The students’ schools for 


poor boys and girls, and beginnings of work covering leisure 
time as well as school hours, contain the widely disseminated 
germs of such social work as bas had its origin in the univer- _ 
sities of England and America. | 
The Y. M. C. A. in the Chinese cities, besides rendering 
broad and telling service to young men in commercial employ- 
ment, is in every case an important centre for student interests ; 
without, of course, assuming responsibility for political activity. 
In a most interesting way, the Y. M.C. A. building has become 
the headquarters of not a little of the best deliberations both of 
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university graduates and of the older public-spirited merchants 
and professional men. The American Y. M: C. A. secretaries 
are of the best type of our university men, thoroughly alert to 

all ways of community progress. The part which they are play- 
ing as leaders in the higher civic morality represents one of the 
best contributions which America has made to China. Indeed 
the solid financial support given by Chinese merchants to the 
Y. M. C. A. represents an unqualified recognition of this fact. 
The Y. W. C. A. is coming forward into a similar position 
with regard to women’s interests. 

Both organizations have, of course, built largely ou the 
foundations laid by the representatives of the various missionary 
boards. It is surprising to find how largely prejudice against 
Christian propaganda has disappeared in China ; just as to the 
stranger the almost total decay of native religions comes with a 
distressing realization. — | 

This situation curiously gives the missionaries a much 
freer opportunity than church workers have at home to develop 
broad commupity interests in direct connection with the evan- 
gelistic motive. It is most gratifying to find that at least fifty 
per cent of the members of the missionary staffs are keenly 
alive to this great strategical opening ; and in many instances 
they have behind them the same fundamental training which 
gives quality and outlook to the social service commissions of 
the various churches in America. 

This is particularly true of the several forms in which Chris- 
tian activity in China is being consolidated and nationalized. In 
Peking, Nanking, and Canton and elsewhere, there. are union 
colleges under able and enlightened leadership, whose spirit of 
constructive community service would seem to be caught from 
the most advanced of the American state universities. St. John’s 
University at Shanghai is spiritedly maintaining its tradition as 
the alma mater of the best younger leaders of the nation. A 
strong group of missionaries are deeply interested in the pro- 
motion of scientific pedagogical method in religious instruction 
with specific leadership in the practical experience of fellowship 
and service so that the working principles of Christianity may 
be personally rediscovered. A very active national committee 
is continually seeking to recast Christian conceptions and 
enterprises in the mold of timely-wise Christian statemansbip. 

In the cities the different missionary compounds often have 
what are in effect parish limits and these local units pieced to- 
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gether will cover a large part of the city’s territory. In Peking 
under the lead of Mr. J. S. Burgess, of the Y. M. C. A., contributor 
to the Survey, a very suggestive general study of conditions and 
forces is being made and by the combined and co-ordinated 
effort of the missionary groups. This is the beginning of a 
method which the missionary staffs of the other cities are 
hoping to adopt. 

The real life of China is in the villages, however, and 
here perhaps does one realize most distinctly how the direct 
teaching of the Christian faith has begun to create the germs of a 
better order. The itinerating work of the missionaries, includ- 
ing many of the wisest and broadest of them, must command 
absolute respect from this point of view. I heard a remarkable 
tribute to such service from a young business man, whose point 
of view was detached and somewhat critical. He said that the 
missionaries were by far the most powerful foreign influence in 
China—including governmental and commercial representa-— 
tives—because they went everywhere and could bring their 
message direct to the people in all the smaller communities. 
This served to confirm the contention of the missionary leaders 
that Christianity—emphasizing, of course, the native Christian 
churches—had to-day the strongest form of nation-wide or- 
ganization to be found in China. Government provides no 
national solidarity,—with North and South in an apparent 
deadlock, both governments under the domination of a miser- 
able soldiery, business enterprise subject to destructive exactions 
on the part of the officials, the farmers and village folk every- 
where distracted by being left a prey to robbers. 

By a curious irony the most powerful provincial governor 
is a graduate from a considerable career as a bandit ; and he 
seems to represent the prevailing type. There are, however, 
two governors, one at the North and one at the South, who 
have caught a new vision, and are praised on all hands for their 
educational and economic reforms. In a few cities also the 
officials are undertaking broad progressive policies with a down- 
right realism which is almost startling. In Canton the old wall 
has been torn down and a fine broad circumferential thorough- 
fare is being built upon which a trolley line will outrace 
rickshaws and sedan chairs, the only present vehicles, and 
motor trucks will begin to lift the unconscionable coolie 
burden. A broad cross-thoroughfare is being cut through the 
most closely packed section of the old city. The noisome 
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canals will continue one of their present functions as sewers 
after being bridged over continuously for use as streets. While 
I was in Canton, a fire consumed some two hundred shops. 
The owners received notice the next morning that in rebuilding 
they would be required to set back their fronts so as to provide 
for a sixty foot street, instead of one about twenty. 
_ These great improvements have thus far cost very little. 
For the belt thoroughfare the expense has been only that of 
_ tearing down the wall and constructing the pavement. Other- 
wise the betterment principle is invoked. Unless all or prac- 
tically all of a man’s property is taken, he is informed that he 
will get his compensation in the increment of value which the 
improvement will bring to his property. This perfectly sound 
principle is quite difficult for the Canton shopkeeper to under- 
stand, but he has no recourse. Indeed, there is probably no- 
where in the world a more beautiful illustration of the benevo- 
lent autocract than these Canton municipal authorities. I asked 
them if they had further plans in mind, including housing and 
playgrounds, and found that they propose to move as quickly 
_ as possible in these directions. 

The fight against opium is not yet fully won. England, 
the United States, and Japan are all responsible for considerable 
shipments of morphine into China; and some governors are 
actually eucouraging poppy cultivation. There is as yet no- 
indication of the threatened American brewers’ invasion of 
China; but Japan is fully making up for any such lack. 
While alcoholism does not express itself so crudely as in western 
countries, medical testimony shows that it is a sufficiently 
- threatening evil. In these directions, America, which found 
encouragement in abolishing the liquor trade from the result of 
the Chinese revolution in suppressing the use of opium, should 
be ready to lend all needed force for clearing those abominations 
from the path of this oldest and youngest of civilized peoples. 

In reply to a suggestion that an educational policy to 
develop public opinion might be desirable, one was waived 
aside beyond the possibility of question, the people were too 
ignoraut to understand. Sometime they would appreciate 
what was being done for them. In any case it was wholly 
unnecessary to consult them. ‘This will suggest to the Ameri- 
can mind, that as long as the cities are ruled by officials repre- 
senting a central military government, the Chinese ‘‘ republic ”’ 
has some distance to go. 
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It is clear that the task of actually educating people to 
higher specific standards of living and of life must be done 
chiefly through voluntary effort, and with new types of leader- 
ship from without. There are several directions in which 
representatives of American social work could make coutribu- 
tions that might well be of historic importance to the China 
which may be a dominating figure in the world within a 
generation or two. | 

In the first enthusiasm which followed the revolution, 
considerable interest was aroused in the improvement of the 
public institutions for the dependent and delinquent- groups. 
In not a few instances, missionaries have been called in to 
advise and help in this process ; and there is real readiness for 
suggestion and initiative out of the best Western experience in 
these directions. | 

In Peking and several other cities the situation is ripening 
to the point where the type of charity organization which is not 
held too closely to the problem of poverty, could easily be 
brpught into being; and would soon accomplish results that 
would win the allegiance of the practical, generous Chinese mind. 


' The Christian forces in this case would join hands with all other 


people of good will; and the executive staff, which should on 
all accounts be definitely in sympathy with Christianity, would 
not be in any official way attached to it. | 

Similarly the way is open for comprehensive city programs 
of neighborhood organization. | 

The splendid medical college in Peking provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation is to take the lead in the thorough 
training of physicians, and will emphasize public health work 
and medical social service. ‘The medical missiouaries greatly 
desire such re-enforcement as will enable them to reach out in 
this direction. The larger, more coherent city program among 
the missionaries, and including the Chinese churches, will serve 
- to create the structure for a community health service; and a 
few experienced specialists from America in this field would find 
an immeasurable opportunity and meet with steady and in- 
creasing re-enforcement. 

A carefully studied recreational program in relation to 
home and neighborhood, profoundly significant at home, is 
a matter of life and death for China, and so understood by her 
younger leaders. The Chinese home in all grades is gravely 
lacking in every resource of happy fellowship. The men never 
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think of the women of their families as companions, or of 
inviting men friends to meet them. There are certain profes- 
sions of women to whom men always turn for entertainment. 
There are no wholesome centres for neighborly acquaintance 
and association. In a few cities certain large assembly halls 
have been provided ; but it remains true that the possibility of 
that positive fulfilment of emotion through wholesome so- 
ciability upon which a sound moral balance so largely depends, 
is almost wholly lacking. Our own healthy traditions as to 
association between the sexes, and the great gains that have 
been made of recent years in the intelligent release of the spirit 
of gaiety, should be, with all due discrimination, imparted to 
China. Missionaries of wholesome play in mixed company 
would meet a pathetically eager reception from the educated 
young men and women, who have begun, as by a new revela- 
tion, to realize the emanicipation and ¢xaltation of the Ameri- 
can way of combined chivalry and unrestraint. 

The labor question in China offers a fascinating field for 
study of a medieval guild system which must somehow be 
reshaped to meet coming modern needs. Standards of factory 
labor must depend on a sufficiently adequate government to lay 
the foundation of elementary labor legislation and compulsory 
education. But the factory is and for long will be only a 
minutely fractional phase of Chinese industry. The vast, crude 
but dynamic guild formation is what should receive the great 
emphasis of attention on the part of students of the labor 
question in China. What a field for first-hand sociological 
explorers and constructors ! | 
_ Laggard standards of sexual morality are probably the 
chief aggressive cause of all that is backward in Chinese civili- 
zation. But the time has arrived when thoughtful and ‘respon- 
sible Chinese leaders, re-enforced by enlightened and downright 
missionaries, are fully ready to enter upon just such campaigns 
of education,—preparatory to action by the better government 
of the future,—as have already wrought so large a result at 
home. Is it not possible that some of those who have been our 
' American leaders, or of their understudies, could feel the call 
to carry their message to this field of tragic need, of waking 
readiness for action ? 

To-day the test of any far-reaching motive in democracy is 
in its international sense and urgency. It is not without its 
sting to the structural social worker that revolutionary socialism 
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is so strongly animated by its ‘‘ woe is me’’ in its outlook upon 
the whole world. 

_ And the American social worker should go to face the 
Orient in all humility and yet with a certain new confidence in 
the fact that, during the past decade or two, by abolishing the 
drink evil, greatly restricting prostitution, creating a system for 
meeting poverty and distress, laying the lines of a national 
health policy and a national system of vocational education, 
and bringing forward an ever-widening tendency toward neigh- 
borly goodfellowship and mutual aid,—our country had been 
bringing to reality and actual performance some of the human 
promise of Christian civilization. 

The large result of intelligent social work is now set to 
come off a generation hence and in gains nation-wide. Already 
it would be found that a surprising proportion of it all. is 
nowadays entered upon deliberately with just such far-sighted 
knowledge and purpose. Under the all-pervading stimulus of 
the new internationalism, social work, like every other big 
phase of American life, must respond to calls still more distant, 
in terms not only of interest but of characteristic action. Such 
-action will be drawn out by the elemental, history-making 
appeal of present-day China, which, for instance, makes Peking 
only less emotionally stirring as a world capital than are London 
and Paris. It must be increasingly urged on by the realization 
of what is coming to be an economic axiom, that looking two 
generations ahead the whole intervening labor of Western civili- 
zation may prove to be in vain and fruitless if China have not 
absorbed its essential standards of living and of life. 


— 


The Church and the Social Spirit 


| EARL HERBERT CRESSY 
OF of the great achievements of the last century was 


the discovery of society. Up to that time religion and 
philosophy dealt chiefly with the individual. By society 
is meant that complex of relationships which makes it 
more than merely the aggregate of the individuals which make 

it up. A simple illustration may help to make this clear. 

. 

Here are three points. The three individual points added 
together make three points. This is about all that can be said 
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about them. But consider them as the corners of a triangle 
and the situation changes. The three points are still there, but 
a new relations have entered in as to sides, angles, and the 
ike. | | 
Thus is it with society. The individuals which constitute 
it remain individuals, and can be dealt with as such. Most of 
what gives significance to the individual, however, is made up 
of his various relations to other individuals : his family, club, 
' church, mission, political party, nationality, and the thousand 
and one associations with kindred groups such as those with 
which he plays tennis or discusses the latest book of verse. 

The social spirit takes account of these relationships and 
endeavors to reshape and supplement them. It is unwilling to 
stop with the individual as such, but aims to deal with every 
aspect of his life. It recognizes the fundamental importance 
of morality and religion, but insists that they must be applied 
to every one of these manifold relationships. Thus it’ comes 
that the social point of view calls for many activities and forms 
of work which were previously considered to be outside the 
province of the church. ‘This, however, is not a departure 
from the religious point of view, but rather an extension of it, 
calling for a social, in addition to an individual, application 
of the gospel. 3 | | 

The social spirit calls for several additions to the traditional 
methods of church work. It implies a more efficient use of 
the church plant, which must be open every day, and in many 
cases supplemented by additions adapted to special forms of 
work. The minister must add to his functions of pastor and 
preacher that of social engineer ; he must organize and direct 
manifold activities carried on by his congregation, often with 
the co-operation of persons outside his regular constituency. 
He must endeavor to mobilize all the forces of the community. 
The membership must cease to regard themselves merely 
as the recipients of pastoral care and teaching, and learn to 
think of the church as an instrument for the bringing in of 
the kingdom of God in the community. In this work each 
member should have a definite part, according to his ability, for 
which he should be responsible, and where his failure woud 
have an appreciable effect upon the success of the whole. 

Perhaps the best way to make this concrete will be to tell 
of the social service work carried on by an outstation church 
with which the writer was formerly connected. 
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- The church was a small one with less than fifty members. — 
The village was a small one with less than eight hundred 
people. The minister was a young man who had gone to the 
seminary before completing his middle school course, and who | 
had been borrowed from another field, where he had not shown | 
any special promise. The members were scattered through 
thirteen villages. Most of them were farmers, busy from 
morning till night with the hard task of making small farms 
supply a living for large families. The church had made but 
little progress toward self-support. | 

Most of the members had learned to read a little, but this 
was exceptional, and many communities had no schools. Only 
_ two or three newspapers were taken throughout the fifty villages 
in the district. Here was a great and. definite need, and it 
seemed that the church should try to meet it. 

Accordingly the matter was presented to the deacons and 
later to the congregation. They at once raised the question 
as to what the church stood to gain from all this expenditure 
of money and effort, but finally agreed to a policy of service, 

recognizing that the church might be selfish in its attitude 
toward the community, and determining to avoid that attitude. 

This was fortunate, for, at the qutset, many of the young men 
refused to have anything to do with the school, declaring that 
it was simply a new scheme for getting people into the church. 
The promoters were able to reply that there were no conditions 
attached, and that the aim of the church was solely the good 

of the students, regardless of whether they came to church 

or not. 

In the village where the church was located there were 

very few Christians, and practically none of these were qualified, 

either as to education or initiative, for work in a night school. 

The minister, nothing daunted, went outside the church 

membership and succeeded in interesting a number of the 

local scholars, who agreed to come one night a week each. 

In this way the school at the chapel was launched with forty 

pupils and six teachers. It was not easy to keep these teachers 

on the job. Several dropped out, and had to be replaced, and 

it was only constant activity on the part of the minister which 

made the school a success. _ | 

A mile distant from the chapel was a little village with 

less than fifty inhabitants, only one of whom could read or 

write, who was also the only Christian. He was a poor man 
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and a hard washing one, having to provide for four small 
children off a farm of about eight mow. Oue afternoon when | 
preaching in his village the suggestion was made to him that 
he should do some sort of follow-up work, and he replied that 
he thought that the most important thing was to start a night 
school so that the villagers could read for themselves. When 
asked how it could be managed and financed, he proposed that 
the mission lend him a lamp, and he carry on the school and 
pay the running expenses. ‘The minister at once clinched this 
by offering to come once a week and help. The missionary — 
would not have ventured to ask him to do this, for in that 
district no one ever went out amy distance after dark. 

The school was soon organized with twelve pupils, of all 
ages. The teacher could read only a portion of the text books, 
and was so near sighted that study was difficult, and the 
minister had to go over the work with him in advance. The 
minister came once a week, reviewed the week’s work and 
conducted a service. 

It was not much of a school. It was crowded into the 
humble home of the teacher. Both pupils and teacher were 
weary from their labor in the fields. Yet they stuck to it; six 
nights per week for eight months, and three of them finished 
the entire course. 

We never learned how much it cost the teacher. Certainly 
the bill for oil and lamp chimneys was not less than three or 
four dollars, which was no small item to come out of his 
budget of a little over a hundred dollars per year. 

_ Ina third place there seemed to be a good prospect for a 
school, but the members who lived there did not see it. The 
village was oné of the most important in the district, and the 
members there were better off than the average. However, 
they twice refused the minister, and the missionary had no 
better success, and gave itup. The minister would not give 
up even then, and finally worked out an arrangement whereby 
a teacher in the local school handled the school and the 
members paid the bills. This school ran successfully for the 
full eight months and had forty pupils. 

The total enrollment for the three schools was ninety, and 
of these thirty-four finished the entire course aud were granted 
diplomas. 

The most noteworthy result was the effect on the church. 
The members took a new pride in it. At the next annual 
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meeting a number doubled their subscriptions, and since then 
the church has doubled its total amount of contributions. The 
majority of the members took an active part in opening a new 
out-station, which they financed and carried on with practically 
no outside aid. 

It placed the church before the community in a new light. 


The leading man in the country side, who had a son in a 


Japanese university, came to the commencement exercises and 
publicly voiced his appreciation. The community said that 
the church had never done anything like that before. The 
influence of the church was extended and new contacts made. 

Only one of the students joined the church. It had not 
seemed likely that many of them would do so very soon. 
There was, however, the direct result that over half a hundred 
men and boys learned to read, received considerable moral and 
religious instruction, came into a larger view of the world, and 
learned that the church was their friend. 

This is the humble record of the beginnings made by 
one church which had caught something of the social spirit. 
Certainly the circumstances were not especially auspicious. 
The significance of it lies not so much in what was accom- 
plished, as in its promise of what may yet be done. 

It only remains to emphasize one or two points. The first 
of these is the importance of the minister as organizer and 
manager. He must learn to put others to work, and to keep 
them at it. He must be able to get around a refusal. How 
much are our seminaries training their students to do something 
more than sermonizing and pastoral work? ‘To work through 
others ? 

_ The other point is the opportunity for co-operation with 
the community, with persons with whom the church has thus 
far had no point of contact. In this connection it must never 


be forgotten that social service is not merely a means to get 


people into the church, but an end in itself, a legitimate part 

of the work. There is no question of its ability to strengthen 

the church, nor that it greatly increases the appeal of the 
church to all who desire to serve, or who love their country. 
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The Place of Religious Education in Mission 


Schools 
_ JAMES B. WEBSTER 


HERE can be no serious disagreement among Christian 
teachers regarding the place of religious education in 


mission schools. J/¢ should hold first and chief place. 


The religious instruction of the mission schools is their 
most important contribution to the reconstruction of China. 
For several decades, mission schools have been giving religious 
instruction. Many men and women have given twenty or 
thirty of the best years of their lives to this work. Why then 
should the subject be opened for further serious consideration ? 
It might seem that enough had been said, already. 

The present considerations deal rather with the ideas of 
what constitutes religious education. Circumstances in the 
West are forcing a reconsideration, there, of the place, the aim, 
the content, and the method of religious education. The whole 
perspective of religious education seems to be undergoing 
change. This change is making itself felt in China and is 
largely responsible for the new interest that has become appar- 
ent in all parts of the country. | | 

The movement is more than a result of the force of 
circumstances. It is the expression of the God-given desire of 
the human heart for finding better ways to do things. A divine 
discontent with what we have and are is most effective in 
driving us forward along the path of progress. This divine 
discontent is so evident in every phase of life that we are 
fearful lest it degenerate into a sordid dissatisfaction and 
destructiveness. ‘There is a keen desire for larger results to 
the Kingdom from the religious education that we are offering 
to the Chinese. It is probable that those who have been 
longest engaged in the task of religious education are most 
keenly aware of the desire for greater results from their labors. 

The results will be obtained by the hearty confidence and 
co-operation of all concerned. Those who have worked longest 
and have had the practical experience need those who come to 
the field with new ideas. These latter need also the benefit of 
the experiences of former years. Bricklayers had been laying 
bricks for centuries but scientific observers recently discovered 
changes in methods and motions that increased the capacity of 
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the workman by three or four times. It is surprising how 
much the practical housekeeper learns from the ‘‘arm-chair 
housekeeper’’ of the popular magazines for women. The 
same applies to the care and training of children or the running 
of farms. It is not a comparison of intelligence or of knowl- 
edge. The practical man or woman goes ahead and does the 
thing. The other man or woman takes the time to think out 
the best way todo it. We need to do both at the present time. 
The contrast is given here to warn against the mistake of too 
much theory and of too much faith in the results of practical 
experience. 

A boy learning to work with his father, impatient to get 
his work done that he may go and play, needs to be warned 
frequently to use his head and find the best way to do his work. 
The man remembers these warnings with gratitude. | 

Did you ever watch ants or wasps at their work, and 
wonder at the aimlessness of much of their running and 
flying? Have you ever been exasperated beyond expression 
with a servant or workman for wasting so much time in 
similar, useless movements? Then have you regretted your 
impatience with the servant when you caught yourself doing 
the same thing? There may be no help for the insect and 
animal. Man need not thus waste his time and strength. Our 
mental activities are as liable to this waste as are our physical 
activities. | | 

| How do these facts relate themselves to religious education ? 
Ask yourself if you have taken time to define exactly what you 
expect to accomplish by the religious instruction you are 
giving. You want the students to be Christians. What are 
the exact results you expect to secure as proofs of their 
Christianity ? Have you ever tried to find out the exact effect 
of one of your favorite passages of the Bible on a definite 
number of the students? The mental waste for teacher and 
studerts comes in connection with these and similar questions. 

_ In the case of the bricklayer, at least three factors count, 
namely: the definite purpose of every movement ; second, the 
selection of the brick; third, the method of making each 
motion. 

When we undertake such a critical analysis of our own 
work as builders in spiritual things, we wonder at the patience 
of the Master-builder that He has so long allowed 1 us to hold 


our positions. 
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There is sufficient justification for thorough reconsideration 
of the aim, material, and methods of religious education. The 
discovery of more and better ways for conducting. our work 
should be welcome to all alike. 


THE PRESENT STATUS: 


There are some features of the present situation that 
should be kept in mind. First, our religious education is a 
part of an already overloaded curriculum. Mission schools 
have undertaken to give the substance of western public school 
courses, teach Chinese language and literature, and teach the 
Christian religion. It is noteworthy that public education in 
the West has found itself overloaded with only the first of these 
tasks. Religion has been excluded from the public schools of 
France and the United States. The same thing is practically 
true in England. While mission schools have the extra burden 
they also have freedom in their religious education. 

Secondly, it is evident that we have no precedent in the 
selection, arrangement, and grading of the material of our 
religious education as we have in the other subjects in the 
curriculum. We begin religious instruction in the lowest 
grades and continue it as long as we can hold the students in 
our schools. At least two hours, sometimes three hours per 
week are given over this long period of years. If there is any 
selection of the material, it would seem questionable if there is 
sufficient material in the Bible alone to hold the interest 
through this entire course. How many times does the average 
pupil in our mission schools hear the stories of Moses, David, 
Paul, and Jesus? How many times does the child have 
to hear the stories to know them? ‘The child does not object 
to the repetition of the stories but we need not be surprised if 
the adolescent in our middle schools does not respond to a 
course that goes again over the same ground. There has been 
an urgent call in East China for Bible courses. The Curriculum 
Committee of the East China Educational Association offered a 
course that seems to have been satisfactory for primary schools 
but met with some criticism from teachers of middle schools. 
No complete course has proven satisfactory. 

Under the pressure of the overloaded curriculum, some 
schools have been forced to drop the Bible from their regular 
course. In other schools it is given over to Chinese teachers 
who know only a little more about it than their pupils. 
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Recently at a conference of Chinese on Bible teaching in our 
mission schools, particularly in the primary schools, a prom- 
inent Chinese pastor pointed out this tendency as a serious 
weakness. He mentioned the fact that when the foreigner 
teaches the Bible, he teaches it so entirely from the western 
point of view that it is not proving satisfactory to the Chinese 
Christians. These tendencies decrease the effectiveness of our 
religious education. | 

It must be acknowledged that the teaching of English and 
other western subjects, together with the work of administration, 
demand so much of the missionaries’ time and strength that he 
has little left for working out these problems single-handed. He 
is fortunate if he gets time to teach the Bible at all, to say 
nothing of testing and experimenting to find better ways. 

The fact that the Curriculum Bible courses in our schools 
are planned and taught with no attempt at correlation with the 
current Sunday school lessons is a serious loss. It leads to 
confusion and loss of interest on the part of the students. It 
seems possible at least to remedy this defect. 

There is no general agreement as to arrangement of the 
books to be studied. There is no general choice evident in the 
use of textbooks as helps to the study of the Bible. The 
Committee on Religious Education in its report (1919) to the 
East China Educational Association showed the wide variety in 
practice but got very few definite expressions of judgment as to 
relative value of these books. | 

Doubtless there are other factors that should be pointed 
out in connection with the present status of religious education, 
but these may suffice for our consideration and show the great 
need of making some changes. It is fortunate that the power 
to make these improvements is still entirely in the hands of the 
mission schools. We are not certain how long we may continue 
to have this freedom. Now is the time to work out an advance 
in religious education that has not been possible even in 
the West. 

The present situation calls for an enlargement of our 
tdeas as to what constitutes religious education. It means an 
enlargement of our aims, but it also means greater clearness 
and definiteness of aim. It means an increase in the quantity 
and variety of the material used in religious education. It calls 
for a greater variety in the methods that may be used in giving 
religious instruction to different grades and conditions of pupils. 
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SOME HELPFUL TENDENCIES. 


There is every reason to believe that the desired change 
will be brought about. It requires courage and faith but 
mission work has always required these qualities. -Some tend- 
encies in the West are sufficiently promising to save us from the | 
charge of foolish optimism. | 

First. There is in progress, even in the educational 
systems of conservative European nations, a revolution in 
educational aims, material, and methods. If the nations can 
cease from large expenditures for armament, tremendous sums 
will be put into education. Under any conditions, except 
anarchy, education will be more purposive and effective. 
Religion is of first importance in all human adjustments. It 
has already shared in the general advance of education. It will 
share as largely in future developments and will be strongly 
influenced by the new ideals. Socialization, right adjustment 
of all social relations, is the goal of educational ‘reform. Chris- 
tianity and religious education are inseparable from these social 
relations. This tendency in general education will greatly 
influence religious education in China. | 

Second. In the United States there is a distinct awaken- 
ing on the part of statesmen, educational leaders, and the rank 
and file of public school teachers to the importance of religion | 
in any system of education. They have come to realize that 
vitality of ethical teaching depends on the strength of the 
religious motives. In 1895 the National Council of Education 
declared that religious instruction should be given in the 
home and church; morality might be taught incidentally 
in the school. In 1906, at a conference in London, an Inter- 
national Committee was formed to study conditions and promote 
practical moral teaching and training in all schools. In 
1909 the National Education Association of the United States 
had progressed to the point where it was ready to declare 
‘*that the teaching of morals must be not only permitted but 
required . . . and the course must be marked out and followed 
the same as any other course of study.’’ In 1911, it was 
recognized that provision must be made in the school environ- 
ment for the practice of the ideals that were taught. In 1915, 
this National Education Association put itself on record by 
word and deed, as recognizing that morality depends on religion 
for its sanction and motive power. Since that time there has 
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been surprising progress in working this out in the public 
school systems of the various states. 

It has been discovered that moral conditions were growing 
worse rather than better, at an alarming rate. A still more 
important discovery in its stimulus to the public schools was 
the fact that the churches were not providing religious instruc- 
tion for one half of our school population—12,000,000 out 
of 27,000,000. 15,000,000 with no religious instruction is a 
tremendous national menace. The latest figures for New York 
City are striking. (Religious Education, June, 1919, pp. 
200-203.) Out of 821,000 inhabitants of school age, the Jews 
are providing religious instruction for 65,000, the Roman 
Catholics for 151,513, the Protestant churches for 225,700. 
Corrections for overlapping reduce this total to 353,000, leaving 
468,000 children in the city of New York for whom no 
religious instruction is provided. 78,700 are receiving week- 
day religious instruction and of these only 700 are being taught 
in Protestant centers. 

These conditions are giving a great impetus to the in- 
troduction of religious instruction in the public schools of the 
United States. A similar tendency is apparent in England. 
(Cloyd, Comparative Education, p. 59.) The demands of the 
various religious interests will reduce this religious instruction 
to the things that are recognized to be vital and fundamental. 
The particular sectarian viewpoint will be left to the various . 
religious organizations. This possibility has become a working 
reality and is supported by a sufficient nymber of national 
organizations to insure its future development and perma- 
nence. 

Third. The Protestant churches are planning programs. 
for schools of religious education and for departments and 
courses in connection with state and denominational univer- 
sities, on an unprecedented scale. The Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy, the Department of Religious Pedagogy 
and Psychology in connection with Boston University, Depart- 
ments of Religious Education in connection with the University 
of Illinois are examples. These schools will have a notable 
influence on the young missionaries who come out, during the 
next few years. They will be prepared to undertake the 
necessary research work and will have had experience with 
other methods of religious education than Sunday school and 
preaching services, 
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Fourth. The organization of religious education com- 
mittees in connection with the China Christian Educational 
Association and the various provincial associations affords an 
opportunity for those who are interested in the religious educa- 
tion movement to work together and profit by each other’s _ 
experience. This organization is only in the pioneer stage but — 
it has already done much in calling attention to essential 
principles and existing needs. 

For instance, the examination of 423 records from the 
interest tests included in the bulletins shows that after an 
average attendance of four years in mission schools 55% 
failed to get the idea that God has any concern about their 
conduct. Something is wrong. If we cannot get this funda- 
mental idea impressed, what ideas are we impressing? If we 
cannot do it in four years how many years will it take? We 

_ must get it. It is the motive power in moral conduct. 

Again, from the same group of students, we find 55% 
unable to point out concrete distinctions in right and wrong 
conduct among children or young people. The Chinese 
are clear enough in their judgment of certain stereotyped, 
abstract moral qualities. They need to get these put into the 
concrete terms of behaviour in everyday environment. 

These tendencies put improvement in religious education 
in the field of practical realization. They give an idea of lines 
along which progress will come. They provide some concrete 
facts by which to measure results and mark the progress. 


THE FUTURE STATUS. 


How will the changes affect the aim of religious education 
in mission schools? The effects are evident in the report 
of the Curriculum Committee of the East China Educational 
Association for this year. In the case of the primary schools 
there ts stated, clearly and definitely, the aim o7 eacia year’s 
work. The aims for the middle schools and colleges are yet 
to be stated with equal clearness. Suggestion is made that the 
teachings should be worked out in the school-room. The 
results of the teaching will be judged not only by ability to 
repeat the catechism correctly, explain the main Christian 
doctrines, or tell the Bible story. The teaching will aim for 
and expect definite expression in the everyday life of the pupil 
in the school, playground, and home. 700 often the aim has 
been to prepare for adult lire or for liye hereafter. To these 
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aul be added the tmportant atm of living the truth every day 
as the best preparation for the other two. To the aim of 
individual salvation and character, there is being added the 
aim of social redemption and the setting up of the Kingdom of 
God in' human society. The importance of the individual is 


‘not lost but his salvation and character are seen to involve 


more than himself and God. Besides the appeal of the intel- 
lectual approach, we aim to appeal to all those God-given 
instincts and feelings that so largely determine our everyday 
conduct, The aim of religious education /oses nothing from 
the former practice but gives that a larger influence. 

The change of aim will call for more material. Careful 
grading and arrangement will eliminate the possibility of 
frequent repetition that has hitherto been unavoidable. New 
material will be needed to take the place. There are several 
possible sources from which to obtain additional subject matter. 

If the curriculum aims to help the pupil to make his 
adjustments properly with the other members of the group to 


. which he belongs, it will find much new concrete material in 


these relations. The Bible will be of primary importance in 


making these adjustments but there are many situations and 


problems in life to-day on which the Bible has no concrete 
teaching material. The principles are there but the child is 
not ready for theory and principles. When a committee 
suggests that ‘‘every lesson should be illustrated with one or 
more Bible heroes, with some incident from the life of Christ 
as the great example’’ one wonders if they are prepared to 
supply 1,452 stories and illustrations suitable to life needs of 
pupils through the middle schools. Three hours per week for 
forty school weeks, plus the other twelve Sundays which ought 
to be correlated, means 132 lessons per year. It is true that 
some of these may be used several times. It is also true that 
much of the material in the Bible deals with adult experiences 
beyond the understanding of children. 

With a larger aim, a larger curriculum, we are forced to 
draw on the material of other subjects. The teacher in charge 
of religious education needs to know the subject matter in the 
readers, geographies, histories, studies in physiology, hygiene, 
nature studies, sciences, and civics. He will need to draw on 
these also. The lessons need not all be from books and the 
experience of others. Much within the daily experience of the 
pupils can be used and interpreted. We have thought material 
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for religious education limited to catechisms, Biblical texts, and 
memory verses, We are realizing that every truth that has to 
do with right relation with God and our fellow-creatures is 
essentially religious and ought so to be interpreted. 
| This brings out a fact that will greatly increase the 
influence of religious education in the schools. There has 
been a feeling that religious interpretation of the various 
subjects of the school curriculum in the classroom is unnatural 
and forced, that it indicated an artificial or undue piety on the 
part of the teacher. The changed attitude of the National 
Educational Association, already described, makes it natural 
and easy to introduce into all the studies the fundamental 
religious truths. The earnest Christian teacher need no longer 
fear being accused of using Sunday school material when he 
relates religion to all of his subjects in a vital way. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that most of us have not been ac- 
customed to that way of teaching. We got our education 
in school and our religion, if we got it all, in the church and 
Sunday school. /¢ ts becoming possible to get religion as well 
as education in the school. A second difficulty lies in the fact 
that we have no textbooks prepared with this purpose in mind. 
Why should not mathematics show the folly of gambling at a 
time when from a moral and religious standpoint we are seeking 
to teach the pupil that gambling is wrong and should not be 
indulged? Why should not the health instruction of the 
classroom be given the power of the religious motive? Instead 
_ most of our textbooks discuss the vital issues of life as though 
they had nothing to do with God. 

To some, the time when this will be done in a perfectly 
natural manner may seem far away. One step at a time, we 
have reached a point where we recognize such material as 
legitimate subject matter for religious education along with 
material which is traditionally religious. 

It becomes possible to use much more material from 
Chinese life, literature, and history than we have used. By 
using such material we may remove the objection of good 
Chinese Christians that we present Christianity from our Western 
viewpoint when it might and should be universal. The 
Chinese will make this adaptation in time. We now have the 
opportunity to work with them in the selection of suitable 
material. There lies here a large untouched field of material 
for religious education. In any effort to bring the students 
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into conscious fellowship’ with God and into Christian relation- 
ship with their fellows, we shall need more subject matter than 
we have brought in our Western books. We need not confine 
ourselves to one single book. 

The subject-matter and the mathed of any course are 
closely related. If the subject-matter is wholly symbolic there 
is only one method of teaching it, namely the medium of the 
spoken or printed word. This is religious instruction. Reli- 
gious education calls also for religious training. Whatever 
errors individuals and nations in the West may have made, we 
shall not make the mistake of thinking we can teach morals 
without religion, in mission schools. The clearest understand- 
ing of religion comes from daily living ; the strongest of the 
three recognized moral sanctions, religious, — and social, 
is the religious. 

Emphasis on one or the other, religious instruction or 
religious training, represents a line of cleavage in opinion and 
viewpoint that runs through all phases of education. There 
_ are two views that stand out in marked contrast, regarding the 
organization of educational work. One lays special stress on 
the didactic power of the school in molding the opinions and 
conduct of the individual. The other emphasizes the educative 
power of the activities of the school community. The second 
is taking a larger place in all education under the influence of 
John Dewey and a large number of other educational leaders. 
Seeing this contrast clearly, those interested in religious educa- 
tion need not confine themselves to one method or the other, 
but will combine them. 

The religious instruction will go on as before with some 
modifications in the selection and arrangement of the material, 
with greater variety and more that is indigenous to Chinese 
life. There is a variety of methods that need not be discussed 
here. In passing it may be sufficient to emphasize the need of 
getting the pupils, as early as possible, to recognize the 
problems and difficulties they have in their daily adjustments 
and to work out the right solutions together, and in conscious 
dependence on and fellowship with God. This means that the 
personality of Jesus and of the teacher and adult associates will 
have a most important bearing. 

Larger opportunities in the method of religious education 
lie along the line of training. By training, we mean the - 
habitual expression of the religious instruction in daily behavi- 
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our in the home, in the. school-room and on the playground 
and street. This is what is meant by ‘‘ expressional activities”’ 
as used in the Bulletin No. 2 of the Committee of Religious 
Education. | 

Mission schools have a number of undeveloped opportunities 
for religious and moral training. These opportunities have 
been regarded as desirable but not as religious necessities. 
They have entailed more work on the part of teachers and 
principals and so have not been undertaken. We see them now 
as religious necessities, because they supplement our work of 
religious instruction. 

First, there are the opportunities for expressing Christian 
principles through student organizations. More can be made 
of the various stages of social interest such as clubs, scouts, 
societies, etc., than we have done. In these societies we are 
giving the religious training mecessary for citizenship in a 
Christian democracy. The social adjustments are all-important 
for the pupils themselves. It is a very difficult undertaking 
to fix their minds on social relations that will come to them as 
adults. I know of one foreign teacher who declines to be 
- responsible for the formal religious instruction of the curriculum 
Bible study and prefers to do his religious instruction through 
these various student activities and the voluntary Bible classes 
connected with the student organizations. In these ways, 
religious education draws on deepseated, God-given instincts 
and feelings which greatly strengthen the intellectual impres- 
sions of the student. Without religious interpretation and — 
supervision, these activities will fail to bear fruit in Christian 
life and conduct. 

Second, there is a great opportunity on the playground. 
Many of our mission schools, especially the primary schools, 
have no provision for playground. We have not been thinking 
of the playground in any vital relation to the Sunday school 
class. In the class we try to give ideas—an impossible task we 
are told, or create ideals that will control the primitive instincts 
of fear, anger, hate, love, self-interest, pride, ambition, reason, 
perception, etc. On the playground these feelings and instincts 
are the impelling motives in every action. We must use both. 

Third, forms of social service, graded to suit the powers 
and circumstances of the pupils, furnish another form of activity 
to supplement and strengthen the religious instruction. David, 
the Shepherd Boy, is the starting point for helpfulness to the 
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home group. There is plenty of this kind of service among 
the Chinese to use as a point of contact in interesting the 
pupils in David and in his relation to God. His service to his 
people can be related to service to the neighborhood. For the 
Chinese, cholera is the Goliath with a whole host of unsanitary | 
conditions as Philistines. It is not enough to ée// these inter- 
pretations to a boy who cannot sit still for overflowing euergy. 
He may not even see the point. But actual experiments have 
shown that he will go ¢o work and fight the giant for the sake 


_ of his group and while he is doing it he comes to a new under- 


standing of what Christian service and sacrifice mean. - 

Fourth, forms of worship that are suited to the age and 
interests need to be worked out. The question of suitable 
chapel and Sunday preaching and Sunday school services is a 
serious one in the majority of schools. The teachers and 
pupils dread the daily chapel exercises when they ought to 
enjoy them. Some study has been made as to forms of worship. 
that are most helpful in the West. Recently the writer 
received a letter of inquiry regarding the preparation of possible 
tests that would reveal for the Chinese something of what 
Professor Hugh Hartshorne’s studies have done in the United 
States. (See Manual for Training in Worship, Hugh Hart- 
shorne.) Our worship in connection with the religious educa- 
tion in mission schools is essentially traditional and adult. It 
is probable that we can find better ways to lead the students in 
their communion with God. | 

By these methods, religious education not only plants 
seeds but prepares the soil and controls the environment, the 
atmosphere in which it is to grow, develop, and bear fruit. 

In this connection a quotation from the report on con- 
ditions of religious education in New York City is pertinent. . 
‘‘A unified and graded plan of religious education for the 
public school child, including worship, instruction in fact, 
service to others, social and recreational life, though to be 
found in the better type of the Talmud Torah School, has not 
been evolved by any Protestant or Roman Catholic center.....If 
religious education means not only provision for an intellectual 
curriculum, but also provision for environment in which to 
train the child to apply his religion to all phases of life in an 
effort to establish a religious order of society, this lack of 
unified program is fatal.’’ Religious Education, June, 1919, 
202. 
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With this enlargement of the function of religious 
education we shall want means for testing the results. The 
International Committee reporting on Moral and Religious 
Instruction and Training in 1908, expressed itself as unfavorable 
to the use of fixed examinations in connection with moral 
instruction. It is doubtless less desirable in connection with 
religious instruction. Yet we need some way of measuring 
results for the sake of the teacher and the other pupils who are 
still to be taught. It is of interest to read of certain tests of 
concrete moral and religious judgment that are being prepared 
for measuring the results. They are not in the nature of 
direct examination questions but call for the pupil’s natural 
response to a given situation, not in terms of knowledge, but 
in terms of. behaviour. Over one hundred and seventy-five 
concrete acts that children are accustomed to perform are listed 
and graded in relative value. These can be applied in connec- 
tion with everyday observations of the child. Another series 
of responses reveal the motives which is equally important from 
the standpoint of religious education. In this connection, 
intelligence tests such as the Stanford adaptation of the Binet 
Tests will be necessary. ‘*Though thou bray a fool in a 
mortar, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.’’ The 
wisdom of the writer of proverbs has a pertinent and significant 
_ bearing in present-day religious education. 

In conclusion, religious education, like all education, must 
remember that human society has passed out of the stage of 
reliance on self-appointed authority. Its great problem of 
readjustment is social and democratic. The adjustment is no 
less imperative in China than in the West. 

In this way we see religious education in its largest and 
truest proportions. It is. recognized as the process by which 
human society, consciously and purposely, trains its members 
tightly to evaluate, select, and apply the highest racial ideals. 
It gives us a better understanding of God’s laws. and purposes 
in order that we may work in more perfect harmony with them. 
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Theology and Eschatology of the Chinese Novel 
W. ARTHUR CORNABY 


N view of the fact that the theology of the more intelligent 
IT] Chinese is mirrored in their books of popular fiction, 
which books tend to perpetuate and propagate that 
theology, it may be affirmed that any wide reading in 
this class of literature will persuade the reader that what may 
justly be called the real religion of China is, after all, based 
upon a remarkably simple system of belief. In a word it may 
be described as a belief in a Supreme and in Destiny, and in 
at least one, if not several, ghostly administrators of Destiny, 
in accord with the dictates of the Supreme, and based on the 
moral character and actions of mortals upon earth. 

In our previous paper, the full results of a study of the 
current fiction of China were tabulated as a belief in (1) a 
Supreme, side by side with whom is (2) Fate or Destiny ; (3) 
Yen Wang, a vice-gerent of the Supreme; (4) some local 
deputies of Yen Wang; (5) supplementary spirits and under- 
lings; (6) ancestral ghosts. We shall now deal with these 
sertatim. 

1. Zhe Supreme. In that work of fiction which is so closely 


founded upon the historical records, Zhe Various Realms of the 


Eastern Chou Dynasty (i embracing a period 
from the 8th to the 3rd century B. C., before Taoism had 
consolidated or Buddhism had been imported, the Supreme is 
quoted as ‘*The Most High’? #) or else as ‘‘ High 
Heaven’? or simply as ‘‘ Heaven’’ (%), and except 
in an interpolated fairy-tale of an unconvincing nature (Vol. 
XII, chap. 47) always in a fully reverent fashion. 

Thus we read of High Heaven sending warnings to rulers 
‘*that they may cultivate virtue so as to ward off calamity, and 
turn adversity into good fortune’’ (Vol. I, chap. 1). This isa 
more important statement than it appears at first sight. It 
indicates that fate is based on moral grounds ; that destiny is 
determined by couduct. It also directs our attention to that basal 
impulse in the minds of the intelligent Chinese, urging them to 
subscribe to their various Benevolent Institutions (and latterly | 
Red Cross Societies) so as to improve or correct their balance of 
merit or demerit in the archives on high. Inner warnings of 
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conscience may, in serious moments, be interpreted as ‘‘ warn- 
ings from High Heaven.” 

Another reference in these popular Zieh Kuo volumes is 
that which occurs on the return of Prince Double-ears (—& EH) 
after nineteen years’ exile, to his rightful position as Duke of 
the State of Chin (##). Someone made the remark, ‘‘ Our 
Prince’s return has been brought about by the will of Heaven, 
and he seems to appropriate that merit as though it were his 
own ” (Vol. [X, chapter 36); a colloquial version of the original 
text of the ancient 7so Chronicles (F¢ {@) where the words are : 
‘*May one covet the merit of Heaven as though it were one’s 
- own?’ In this passage we are reminded of the dictum of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V after the victory of Agincourt : 

** And be it death proclaimed through our host 
_. To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only.”’ 

We also remember the Chinese sentiment as to the un- 
luckiness of boastfulness. In the Wu-Han centre, for instance, 
and doubtless in other cities, some of the finest silk shops have 
the character # ‘‘humble”’ on their sighboards, from the 
well-known sentence in the Canon of History: ‘*The full 
invite depletion ; the humble receive advantage’? (is 
ome 52 Z&), of which the above passage in the Zieh Kuo is a 
reminder. 

I do not recall a reference to ‘‘ The Most High’’ as such 
in that other equally popular historical novel the Three Realms 
(= WS WM H) dealing with the stirring events of the third 
century A.D. But in Book IX, chapter 37, there is an adapta- 
tion of some well-known words of Mencius, given as: ‘‘ He 
who accords with Heaven finds repose ; he who is insubordinate 
towards Heaven, travail,’? with the words added: ‘‘In this 
lies Destiny, the principle of which cannot be wrested.”’ 

It is not to be affirmed that always in the current fiction of 
China (the works, old or new, which are commonly read) the 
Supreme has all the dignity with which he is endowed in the 
ancient Book of Odes, or with which (under the term “‘ Heaven”’) 
he is invested by Confucius. - But the above references, and 
many others to be found in other works, are in a line with 
‘ antiquity in this respect. | 

On the other hand, when the Supreme is cheapened into 
the Taoist ‘‘ Immaculate Sovereign ’’ he may be quoted 
in a light and frivolous fashion. In a standard collection of 
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ghostly incidents compiled in the eighteenth century, and called 
What the Philosopher Did Not Discourse Upon (= AR §% ; a work 
which, I. believe, has supplied the eschatology of many novels 
published since that time) we find a story of a scholarly man, 
prone to good deeds, who, in the evening of life, had still no 
son, or even a sufficiency of daily food. When at the point of — 
death he told his wife not to encoffin him, for he expected 
to come back again after he had eased his mind yonder. | 
Arriving in hades his ghost sought out an official named Li (4e) 
and complained to him of the adversities of his own life as 
compared with his merits. Judge Li, having no knowledge of 
the case, said he must be under the jurisdiction of Judge Su 
(3), to whose court he accordingly conducted him. Recrimi- 
nations followed between the two judges, ending in fisticuffs. 
Yii Huang was informed that these two justices of the peace 
were at loggerheads. They both sent in an appeal to him, and 
he, from the recesses of his palace, sent out two maiden 
immortals (#lj #) each bearing a golden ewer of wine and a 
jade beaker, with the message that His Majesty having all the 
affairs of thirty-six heavens to aftend to, had no leisure to see 
after trifling matters of earth. The two judges were to try 
their respective capacities of wine-drinking, and their future 
spheres of jurisdiction would be decided accordingly. Judge 
Li became dizzy at the end of three beakers full, while Judge 
Su managed to imbibe seven. Thus, by a subsequent decree, 
Judge Li (a pun on % of Principle) was awarded a jurisdiction 
over three-tenths of the Chinese race, and Judge Su (a pun on 
@% of Fate) was set over the remaining seven-tenths. Yu 
Huang’s decree further announced that, as hades was already 
crowded with folks who were appealing after the fashion of this 
present scholar, he would add twelve years on to the man’s life 
(though, by rights, it ought to have ended then) so that he 
might go back to earth and inform mundane mortals of the 


‘real condition of things here (to wit, that only three-tenths of 


the awards on earth follow any moral principle whatever ; the 
remainder being decided by non-moral Fate). A weird parody 
this, on the Hebrew book of Job; or rather, a cynical solution 
of that book’s great problem ! 

Yet we must not generalize too freely on that one sarcastic 
story. In Shakespeare, for instance, we read that, after the 
death of Falstaff, a hostess of low moral type described him as 
having called out ‘‘God, God, God!’’ three or four times, 
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adding: ‘‘I to comfort him bid him ’a should not think of 
God ; I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with such 
thoughts yet’’; where we should manifestly be wrong if we 
said that her remark represented the general feeling of Elisabe- 
than England. For, in the Scene immediately preceding, the 
word ‘‘God’’ is quoted five times with piety and reverence. 
And deep in the hearts of the more intelligent Chinese is a 
latent conviction of the reality of a Supreme worthy of the 
mame, if not as yet credited with that Aoleness which it was 
the special privilege of the Hebrew race to discover and 
proclaim. 

The Supreme not being recognized as holy (though 
possessed of elemental righteonsness), and being enthroned so 
far away from the world of men, it necessarily follows that 
‘there will be little sense of any ‘‘ offence against Heaven”? 
quoted by Confucius in the one passage where the character 5p 
(commonly translated ‘‘sin’’) has its true scope and value. 
Men need to know God intimately in order to realize six 
vividly. In the Hebrew drama of Job, it was when that 
worthy man, righteous to all his fellows, had a vision of God 
intimately near him, that the sense of szm was born (xlii, 5-6). 
With an unfocussed Supreme away on the horizon of a man’s 
consciousness, distant and aloof from the foreground as 

The far-dreaming mountains 

That sleep in the sky, 


the only ‘‘sins’’ really recognized as hanes will be grievous 
wrongs done to a fellow-man. 

But, in that case, conscience warns the wrong-doer that in 
the unseen there is the apparatus of retribution, either working 
irresistibly, and thus called “‘ Fate’’; or else personally adminis- 
tered by high intelligences who are deputies of the Supreme. 

2. Fate or Destiny. In a remarkable leading article 
published years ago in the FP HL. A # (September 27, 1903, 
when that paper was the chief Chinese daily of Shanghai), all 
the various observances commonly called religious were cited 
one after another and then brushed aside with the exclamation: 
‘‘What religion is there in ¢hts?’’ The only real belief 
apparent to the writer was a materialistic Fatalism, in which 
he saw no moral significance whatever. Thus he entitled his 
article ‘‘ Religionless China” +i FP Bj #E %). But it is usual 
for Oriental journalists to paint with vivid colours, avoiding 
any half-tones; and to express their burning convictions in 
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totalities which ignore for the moment any possible modifica- 
tions or exceptions. And with regard to the thinking classes 
of China as a whole, we are right in regarding the oft-quoted 
Fate or Destiny as an irresistible apparatus of retribution. 
Then if we ask further ‘‘Retribution for what?’ the 
general Chinese answer will be: ‘‘For personal wrongs done 
in this life. Or else by one’s parents. Or possibly done by 
oneself in a previous state of existence.’? In one of my earlier 
years in China I overheard a question asked concerning a man 
who was born deaf and dumb, a question exactly corresponding 
to that asked by the disciples of Jesus concerning a man who 
was born blind (John ix: 2). A newly arrived neighbour 
asked the brother of the man: ‘‘Who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he should be born deaf and dumb?’? and had 
that brother not been a Christian, the answer would have been: 
or the other, I suppose.’’? Indeed, when speaking of 
albino, my first pundit in the language said to me: ‘That 
man must have been a bad lot when he was on earth before.’’ 
. In the introductory part of the first chapter of a novel 
called by the composite title of #% 3 & AR He 4B, which would 
really be in English 7he Fairy Offspring and Others (pub- 
lished in 1775, but still current) we read : 


The Exalted One (Lao Tzti) says: ‘‘ There are no definite 
portals to happiness and misery ; men bring them down upon them- 
selves’ (a quotation from that once-famous tract called 
WH). A Buddhist sutra also says: ‘‘If you would know the 
deeds of your former life on earth, they are seen in their con- 
sequences during this life ; if you would know your after-existence 
on earth, its fortunes are moulded by your present doings.’’ These 
are true and reasonable sayings. But ignorant and stupid folk 
reflect not on these things. They consider not their assured verity. 
They quote the word Retribution lightly. 


Good fortune is then generally regarded as based on moral © 


- goodness, personal or ancestral ; even as Yang Tzii ( #E 53 


B.C. to 18 A.D.) in his book called / recepis (3 @) says: ‘‘It 
is from virtue, not from the stars’? #£ # 7 7E HB. And in 
things national, at any rate, this belief is a very sane one. 
Indeed, as the great War should have taught the world, a 
belief in Destiny thus interpreted needs to be cultivated by 
every nation upon earth, with former generations in the place 
of ancestors. For nations, unlike individuals, have no after- 
life in any unseen region. Retribution is administered on 
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earth. Nemesis follows moral corruption, however long that 
Nemesis may seem to delay. 

We are now to consider the intelligences in the unseen, 
who are regarded as deputies of the Supreme in the administra- 
tion of well-deserved retribution, either of a pieasant or painful 
order. 

3. Yen Wang. This name was originally of Buddhist 
origin. In some of the later sutras Yen Lo (fj @) is one of 
ten, in some others, one of eighteen “kings” of judges-in-chief 
of the courts of the Buddhist ‘‘hells.’’ Then, in the Sung 
dynasty, China was blessed with a noble statesman, Pao Ch‘eng 
(€4, # d. 1062 A.D.), a Sub-chancellor of unswerving integrity. 
Of him it was said in the capital: ‘‘There is no scope now 
for getting candidates through the Imperial exams, in response 
to bribes, by the use of secret signs previously agreed upon. 
Old Pao, the Yen Lo, is sure to expose the fraud”’ ; all of 
which, as a good specimen of condensed wen-/z, is expressed in 
the nine characters: A This say- 
ing gaining wide currency during the life of that worthy, he 
has ever since, in the Chinese mind, been identified with Yen 
Lo, and called Yen Wang (fj 3). The nine or seventeen 
- other judges of Buddhism have been discarded, and he of China 
is universally represented as holding sole authority, next the 
Supreme himself, whose behests he impartially administers. 
But Yen Wang having been reduced (or, shall we say, exalted) 
to a unity, the Chinese imagination requires that he, not being 
- possessed of the attribute of omnipresence, shall have a local 
deputy in every city of the land. 

4. Local deputies of Yen Wang. (a) Ch’eng Huang 
($202). The term has been most commonly given to the 
deputy-judge in charge of each city and the region which that 
city controls. The two characters really mean ‘‘ city rampart 
or earth-works, either metaphorically used as Civic Bulwark, 
just as we speak of a noble statesman as a ‘‘ bulwark of the 
State,’’ or else from an ancient notion, dating back perchance 
before the general use of city walls, that the ramparts were 
patrolled by a keen scrutineer of deeds good or evil, together 
with his retainers and underlings, who are but waiting their 
time to mete out the deserved retribution demanded by the 
deeds of every man. It is further believed that the office of 
Ch’eng Huang is held by the spirit of some just man who may 
on earth have been a local celebrity—if any such fully just 
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man has been found in that particular city. Since the Revoln- 
tion the Ch’eng Huang temples seem to have fallen into disuse, 
but the conviction which they represent persists in the general 
conscience. 

(5) The local deputy of Yen Wang may be Kuan Yt 
{fi WA) if there be a temple of bis on the spot. Western 
readers of the Zkree Realms novel may be inclined to admire 
Tzu-lung (--#f) even more than Kuan Yi. But to the Chinese 
mind, Kuan Yu, that mighty man of valour, proud and 
headstrong though he may have been, is the chosen ideal of — 
knightly, chivalrous, and inflexible loyalty ; and moreover, in 
that novel he appears after death once or twice, for the encour- 
agement of his friends and the discomfiture of foes. This fact, 
in the novel, it was apparently, which led to his full deification 
by the weak emperor Hsien Feng in the year 1854, when the 
Taiping rebels were carrying all before them. In those days 
of general scare the emperor seems to have been reading that 
novel, for he issued an edict saying that Kuan Yii (already # 
‘(divine’’ since 1594) had come down in person and utterly 
routed the rebels, and was therefore to be called from henceforth 
Wi 2 4 whereas the real Yii’’ who truly routed 
the rebels ten years after, happened to be named General 
Gordon. But the: historical Kuan Yii was a noble character, 
as well as a doughty warrior, spite the Manchu blunders in 
the matter of his deification. | 

Supposing, however, that the Ming emperor, Wan Li 
(33), menaced alike by Manchus in the north, and Japanese 
in the east; and the scared young Manchu emperor, Hsien Feng 
(jx), had the power to enthrone a mortal of the 3rd century 
A.D. side by side with the Supreme (!) the question will arise, 
even in Chinese minds: ‘‘Could those emperors, forsooth, 
endow him with the supreme attribute of omnipresence, so that 
he could be within earshot at every temple erected to his 


- honour ?’’ This knotty problem is dealt with in an interesting 


story, from a work already cited :— 


Not far from Chinkiang there was a ‘‘ virtuous graduate’”’ 
(36 RR, one who, having gained the Asiu-tsai degree, had received 
a further diploma for his known virtues) who was for the time a 
tutor in the household of a certain man named Li, near to whose 
house was a neighbour named Wang, a bad and violent man who 
used to beat his wife, and who begrudged her the necessities 
of existence. She, being famished so as hardly to keep body 


| 
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and soul together, stole one of Mr. Li’s chickens, cooking and 
eating it. Mr. Li found this out, and informed \Mr. Wang of the 
theft. He happened to be full of ardent spirit, flew into a rage, 
seized his wife, and asked her about it, brandishing a huge knife 
over her head with intent to kill her. She being in a great terror, 
accused the tutor in the Li family (Mr. Ma was his name) of the 
theft. Mr. Ma of course denied the accusation, but had no means 
of clearing himself. But finally it was arranged that the case 
should be taken to the nearest Kuan Ti temple, for that deified 
worthy to decide. Now, the divining-blocks in a temple are a 
pair, rounded outside and flat within. The round side is called 
Yang (a principle which includes all things masculine) and the 
flat side Yin (which includes all things feminine). It was therefore 
agreed that, after due worship and invocation, the blocks were 
to be thrown down three times. If the flat side fell uppermost 
three times, the woman was guilty; if the round side, Mr. Ma 
would be the culprit. Alas for Mr. Ma, the blocks when thrown 
indicated masculine three times. The violent man Wang put away 
his knife and let his wife go, thinking he had unjustly suspected 
her ; but Mr. Ma being everywhere pointed at as a pilferer, lost 
both his fair reputation and his tutorship, and had to go elsewhere 
seeking employment. 

, A few years passed, and Mr. Ma and some scholarly friends 
were consulting the planchette (which, in China, is a v-shaped 
instrument with a projecting style, held by two men over a tray 
of sand, on which the spirit invoked is said to write). Inu this case 
the writing announced that the spirit was no less than Kuan Ti 
himself. Thereupon Mr. Ma, recalling the incident of the chicken- 
stealing, roundly abused the spirit for his lack of intelligence and 
potency on that occasion. In reply to this, the answer came, 
written on the sand: ‘‘Ma Asiao-chien, you are about to receive 
an honourable post as an official set over the populace, and should 
know that affairs have their weightier and lighter considerations. 


For you to have been regarded as a chicken-stealer merely meant ~ 


that you lost an insignificant job; while for that woman to bave 
been branded as a chicken-stealer would have meant loss of life to 
her, for her husband would have assuredly killed her. I reflected 
that I myself would rather suffer a damage to my reputation as a 
means of saving a life, than to preserve my reputation intact and 
cause the death of an ill-treated woman. And the Most High 
( E#f) noting that I realised the inner principle of benevolent 
judgment, has advanced me three grades in consequence, while 
you continue to cherish resentment against me.’’ At this Mr. Ma 
felt his curiosity aroused, and asked: ‘‘ To what grade of honour 
have you been advanced? If you had already the status of 
Sovereignty (jf), what more could be added?’’ At this the reply 
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on the planchette came; ‘‘ Within the Four Seas in every region 
there are temples to Kuan the Divine. But the real Kuan Vii 
cannot distribute himself among them all. The real Kuan Yii of 
antiquity is on high ‘at the left and right hand of God’ (#¢ %% 
Fe%s, as Wen Wang in the Odes, meaning His statesman and 
servitor above, after rendering ‘ intelligent service’ [RM below). 
He cannot come to earth again. But in every place where the Most 
High finds men of sterling character, He may commission their 
spirits, after leaving the body, to undertake the responsibilities of 
Kuan Yu at this or that temple erected to him.’’ Hearing this, Mr, 
Ma fully acquiesced in the judgment he had previously received. 

Other possible deputies of Yen Wang. (c) Kuanyin ; (d) 
Maiden Immortals. | 

The Chinese mind is of a duplex order. It works in 
couplets, seeking to balance one fact with another. It sees in 
the universe the duality of things masculine and feminine, and 
imagines that duality to be of universal scope. The Most 
High of the earliest classics was a monad. His worship 
became balanced, in Chinese thought and usage, by homage 
to Ancestors, But, being conceived as exclusively masculine, 
the Chinese mind sought for a feminine equivalent, and as He 
was mostly called T’ien (K, €—K, 
too A.D.) and T’ien was also the visible sky, ‘‘ Imperial 
Heaven ’’ became officially coupled (by Han Wen Ti, in the 
15th year of his reign) with ‘‘Sovereign Earth,’’ as the 
recipient of the beneficent emanations of Heaven. ‘ 

Thus, at first, even Yen Wang was imagined to be a man 
and his wife ; the latter to adjudge the wrongs of women. But 
the excellent wile of the redoubtable @4§x of the Sung dynasty 
making uo figure in history, failed to capture the popular 
imagination ; whereas Kuanyin, as the son-giving goddess, had 
become popular ever since the Nestorian influence was at its 
height in the T’ang dynasty, which introduced the cult of 
the Virgin Mary. She, therefore, became the compassionate, 
motherly-hearted one, to whom women would 
appeal for the redress of their wrongs. 

Then, as Kuanyin had been adopted by the Buddhists, she 
surely needed some counterpart in the native Taoism. And so 
the {jx became quoted; the Maiden Immortals, a generic 
name. 

But is Kuanyin then a generic name (like that of Ch'eng 
Wang and Kuan Ti) it may be asked? Or is she, forsooth, 
omuipresent ? 
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The answer is, I think, that under the diffused influences 
of the Spirit of God, the heart of Chinese womanhood, kuowing 
its own motherly compassions, has daied to hope and believe 
that, as the motherly spirit is diffused throughout the earth, 
so it is also diffused throughout the spreading heavens. Isaiah 
leaped to this conclusion from his vantage ground of higher 
divine enlightenment ; but the Compassionate One on high 
could not keep the fact entirely secret from the woman-heart 
of vast China, albeit the women of the land might call that 
Divine Compassion by the name of ‘‘Kuanyin.’’ And now, 
wherever the Red Cross is painted on a wall, or wherever it is 
displayed on the sleeve of a hospital nurse, and wherever the 
Name of Jesus is magnified and reverenced, the day is being 
brought nearer when the omnipresent compassion of God shall 
be traced to its true source. 

An instance of the judgment administered by a Maiden 
Immortal is graphically portrayed in a novel already quoted, 
The Fairy Offspring and Others: | 


Meanwhile Ho Ch’eng, with the. price of her body now in his 
hands (he had sold the daughter of his deceased nephew as a 
slave), and feeling lucky for once, went to the gaming dens to 
increase his store, and—gambled the half of it away! He came 
back to his cottage that night angry and worried, and threw himself 
on his bed to sleep. _ | 

But soon he seemed to wake up, and saw an official runner 
standing before him, with an iron chain in his hand, who said 
severely : ‘‘ Her Celestial Highness has sent me to arrest you.”’ 

In an instant he was chained and wafted away to the environs 
of Fayland, where ancient fir-trees interlaced their branches, and 
the hills were engirdled with flowing streams. He was hurried 
along a stone-paved path, until he saw before him a palace of 
exceeding grandeur. | 

At the doors an attendant with a long flowing beard cried 
‘*Halht!”’ and turning within, be announced the arrival of the 
wretch. Full soon a band of retainers rushed out, to drag Ho 
Ch’eng into the hall of judgment, which was entered through doors 
of cinnabar colour. Here he was ordered to kneel. 

He stole a glance around and saw tbat the hall was as bright 
as day, being lit by the iridescent beams of a huge pearl suspended 
from the lofty roof. On either side of the dais were some tens of 
young maidens in radiant garb; and in the midst was a majestic 
Princess, wearing a crown of golden pendants. And it was she 
who, with a thrilling voice, said to him: 
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‘““Thou worthless ove! Thy guilt is great and manifold. 
Thy life has been spent in hankerings after human flowers, and 
graspings at the revenues of others. Thy snail-like soul bas been 
the abode of demous. Thou art no man. 

‘‘ Thy nephew treated thee with undeserved kindliness. Yet, 
taking advantage of his death, thou must neéds squander his 
property while yet his bones were scarcely cold. And then to take 
his one orphan daughter who was entrusted to thee, and sell her as 
a slave! Deeds such as these might well make all hearers thereof 
aghast. I know thy doings thoroughly and completely. Thou 


darest make no reply.’’ 
With that, she commanded that he should be laid prostrate, 
his feet bound, and a hundred blows administered. Stern attend- 


ants answered with a shout, and with whips of tiger-sinew 


scourged the man’s back. He cried in his agony: ‘'Spare my 
life! Spare my worthless life!’’ But after thirty blows had been 
given the Princess cried: ‘‘Stop! Scourging is too good for him. 
Let him be cast into the cauldron of boiling oil. ”’ 

Instantly a great cauldron appeared before him, with its curling 
vapour ascending. Four attendants dug their huge forks into him, 
and cast him therein. He gave a greatcry. Then awoke, to find 
it had all been a dream. But his whole body was burning with | 
fever, and on his back were great red swellings, which ached — 
beyond measure. He groaned without cessation, thinking too late 
of the skilful little nurse who had ministered to her father in his 
last illness. 


In this story we note an interesting characteristic of 
Chinese fiction. Few scenes are laid in hades itself. The 
glimpses of that state, whether celestial or purgatorial, are 
given in dreams. But usually, when the dreamer awakes, he 
or she is represented as bearing some token (here, the fact of 
severe wounds) which serves to assure the imagination that the 
dream is based on unseen reality. 

It is needless to say that in the above story the death of 
Ho Ch’eng soon followed. And what ensued in his case has - 
already been suggested by the dream so vividly related. 

5. Supplementary spirits and underlings. Specimens of 
these have been Cescribed in the narrative above. In all cases 
they are the ghostly counterparts of Chine<e retainers, or of 
Chinese yamen attendants on earth, though the latter are 
depicted in as lurid a manner as possible. 

6. Ancestral ghosts. Lastly, as onlookers in the unseen, 
are the spirits of deceased ancestors ; not gradually dispersed by 


; 
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diffusion into the universal aura, as Chu Hsi (563%) maintained, 
but somewhere at hand if of latter-day generations, either to 
assist the deserving by their mediation, in cases of oppression, 
or to atone in some wise for the erring, by their merit. 

It is interesting to note that ‘this latter characteristic of 
virtuous ancestors was also an ancient Jewish belief (see several 

ges in Edersheim’s Zz/e and Times of Jesus the Messiah), 
and is still held by some modern Hebrews. ‘Thus, in a recent 
paper by C. S. Montefeiori, he says: ‘‘ More powerful than our 
sins are three forces...... the merits of the Fathers, the efficacy 
of the Law [this, in the case of offenders, was debated by St. 
Paul.—W.A.C.] and above all the loving kindness and pity of 
our God...... A martyr’s death has atoning power, and the 
virtues of the saints compensate for the inadequacies of the 


modern sinner.’’ 


Problems of Chinese Psalmody 
Cc. S. CHAMPNESS 


FEEL well qualified to write on psalmody. Church 
music has been my joy since my earliest days. Que of 


my earliest recollections is that of my attempts to join 

in the music of the Solemn Assembly, efforts which, 
through my ignorance, were crowned with failure and humilia- 
tion. It was in this wise; my brother John was a good singer ; 
_ his voice was very clear and true. Three years my senior, he 
was my constant pattern and the object of my veneration. It 
was my ambition to do what Johnny did. Johnny was fond of 
singing the old rhyme about the Man in the Moon, and his 
premature visit to the East Anglian capital. This rhyme he 
used to sing to the well-known tune ‘‘Stella.’’ Of course I 
was John’s fervent disciple, and was soon proficient in the art 
of singing unsacred words to sacred music. I was taken to 
church one Sunday morning, and when the service opened, 
to my great delight, the organist played the tune Stella. This, 
I thought, was great kinduess on his part, to choose music 
which I could so easily sing. Accordingly, at the top of my 
voice, I burst into song ; ‘‘The man in the moon came down 
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too soon,’’ etc., but I was not allowed to proceed further. 
My mother sternly repressed me. In those early days did I 
receive my first lessons in musical taste, and had to learn 
that not every tune was fit to be sung to favorite songs, and 
vice versa. 

As an active member of the committee which has en- 
deavoured to fit tunes to the hymns in the Central China Union — 
Hymnal, I have recently acquired some experience in psalmody 
as found in China. 

Much attention has in times past been given to the study 
of the service of praise in the Chinese Church, and this study 
needs to be continually pursued, if we are to have efficient 
conduct ot the praises of God. ? 

A recent writer on this subject, Mr. Ruck, has laid 
emphasis on the following of Chinese poetic forms and the 
adherence to Chinese literary canons of poetic writing. To 
my mind, this is not the direction in which our studies should 
proceed. The whole system of Chinese literary criticism and 
form is so very artificial, and places so much emphasis on what 
Shall be seen, rather on what shall be heard, that it puts itself 
out of court when we consider practical requirements. When 
we remember that the greater part of our church work is done 


among people who are not deeply educated in Chinese lore, it 


is more important that we should have, in our service of praise, 
the most simple and most practical forms of song and music. 
These we find in Chinese hymns which are either translations — 
of Western hymns, or Chinese hymns modelled on Western 
forms. Hitherto this type has had the chief pface in our 
hymnals. I do nct rule out some of the excellent colloquial 
hymns which were made by Pastor Hsi, and which are 
enthusiastically used by some of the Chinese churches. In 
my eyes, one of their main recommendations is that they are 
not conformable to scholastic types and requirements. Their 
melodies are crude and monotonous ; but they are eminently 
singable, and for this reason I welentuie them. As the Western 
type of hymns prevails, and is likely to do so at present, it is 
with this type I propose to deal, from the standpoint of one who 
has to fit tunes to hymns. 

The most important of all requirements is that rhythm — 
should rule the order of characters in a line; and, in the choice 
of a tune, it is more important that the tune selected should 
agree in rhythm with the hymn, rather than that there should 
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be a certain number of notes to correspond with a certain 
number of characters. In some Chinese two-character com- 
binations one character, generally the first, is much more 
strongly accented than the second. Many Chinese hymns can 
be sung to either trochaic or iambic rhythms, but there are 
times when the use of a pair of characters, on account of the 


preponderance of accent on one character, makes the singing of 


that hymn to one particular tune a matter of great difficulty. 
This same domination of rhythm, by the preponderance of 
accent on one character, causes much trouble in the effective 
translation of hymns from foreign languages. 

At the eud of a line, one needs to be careful so that the 
cadences are set to good rhythmic combinations of characters ; 
a cross accent at such a point sounds very bad, though possibly 
the arrangement of characters according to Chinese taste may 
be all right; the line is all right to look at, but bad to sing. 
Certain particles in common use, such as the possessive Ay and 
~Z, with others should never come on a strong accent. This is 
especially the case in the conventional metres—long, common, — 
and short, etc. When the line has ten or more characters, a - 
more colloquial style can be safely adopted, but even here no — 
particle should come where a strong accent falls. Sometimes 
one finds lines have been written in Chinese where accent is 
badly mixed up; one line will be strongly trochaic, and the 

next iambic. 
It may be necessary to afford some explanation of the 
terms iambic and trochaic. The first is applied to such metres | 
as long and common or short metre, also the metre of alter-. 
nate seven and six syllables where the first syllable has a weak 


~ accent and the second a strong one. 


Praise | God from | whom all | dlessings | flow 

When | a// Thy | mercies | O my | God 

A | charge to | keep I | have 

I | day my | sins on | Jesus 

Trochaic metres are those in which the accent falls on the 

first syllable. These are often seven syllables in length, some- 
times alternate eight svilables and seven; sometimes six and 
five. In one form we find a seven and six syllables in alternate 
lines, the rhythms being alternated. Most Americans know 
the hymn | 


Rise my soul and stretch thy wings 
Thy better portion trace. 
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This is about the only hymn of this vigorous metre in 
common use outside those of Charles Wesley, who was very _ 
fond of using it. 

| Sing we | to our | conquering | Lord 
A | new tri | umphant | song 

| Joyful | ly his praise re | cord 

And | with a | thankful | tongue 

Should any of my readers feel the poetic impulse stirring 
within them, I recommend such to attempt something in this 
little used metre. Besides the well-known hymn quoted above, 
I have only found one Chinese hymn the rhythm of which 


- flowed in this metre ; and this was purely by accident 


KAW! F 


These two lines will NOT sing smoothly to such a tune 
as ‘‘Morning Light.’’ I do not think the writer intended 
this effect, but the correspondence held throughout the hymn. 
It was supposed to be a trauslation of the lines (nowadays rightly 
very unfashionable) 


I want to be an angel 
And with the angels stand, etc. 


Strange that these namby-pamby lines should have dropped 
into such a vigorous metre when they were put into Chinese. 
Generally the converse is the case; a good strong lined English 
hymn will be considerably weakened by translation into 
Chinese ; generally because the Chinese writer has been allowed 
to have his way and produce something which he considers 
elegant ; but is anything but good to be sung. 

My digression has caused me to forsake my duty in 
giving the examples of trochaic metres. Here they are 


Come Thou fount of every d/essing 
Let us with a gladsome mind 


As a rule a hymn that has printed above it to indicate its 
metre the figures 7 6 7 6 is iambic ; and one printed 8 7 8 7 is 


trochaic, but there are exceptions. There is a fine Easter 


hymn as a rule found in Anglican collections 

Come ye faithful raise the strain 

Of triumphant gladness | 
that will NOT sing to the tune used for the Hymn ‘‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountaius,’’ though the syllables are the same 
in number. It needs the excellent tune ‘‘St. Keuin’’ by 
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Sullivan. 8 7 8 7 is usually trochaic, but a certain harvest 
hymn runs | 
To | Thee O | Lord our | hearts we | bir 
In | thankful | ador | ation. 
Still better known are the lines 
I’ve | found a | friend O | such a | friend 
He | loved me | ere I | knew Him 
The | King of | Love my | Shepherd | is 
Whose | goodness | faileth | never. 
I once heard of a choir who sang this hymn to the tune set 
to ‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumult.’’ The effect was more 


startling than pleasant. 


The people who have to do the work of preparing the 


tunebook to a Chinese hymnal have their work made much 
harder through the neglect of such precautions as I have out- 
lined above, by those who have written the hymns. 

The ‘‘Sankey’’ aud Keswick type of hymn in Chinese 


presents problems of its own. Iam very glad indeed that the 


old favourites of this style have been in use by the Chinese 
Church for many years; but much care should be taken 
in selecting -hymns for translation purposes. The sentiments 
expressed in the English original are not always suitable for 
expression in Chinese, and in the form in which these hymns 
frequeutly appear in Chinese, they are anything but intel- 
ligible. Why translate such at all? I cannot see what has 
been gained by including such a hymn as No. 543 in the 
Central China Hymnal, ‘‘ Nothing between Lord nothing be- 
tween.’’ It sounds mysterious enough in English, and does 
not convey an air of great clearness as hymns should generally 
manage to do ; and in Chiuese it is more mysterious than ever. 


One of the most trying tasks that has fallen to my share, was 


the preparation, for the printer’s hands, of the music for a 
Sankey hymn of somewhat recent date; my struggles in 
getting the notes of the refrain so arranged as to be smoothly 
sung to the words, as they appear in the hymnal, made me feel 
that I should like to have used Mr. Roosevelt’s big stick to the 
author of this Chinese hymn. 
The English words are’ 
Would you be free from the burden of sin? 
There’s power with the blood, power with the blood. 
Such work, especially as regards the Chinese version of 
these words, makes one think of the immortal Mr. Pott, Editor 
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of the EZatanswill Gazette, who told Mr. Pickwick how a mem- 
ber of his staff had successfully grappled with the problem of 
writing about Chinese metaphysics, by reading the encyclo- 
pedia under the heading China, and then under the heading 
Metaphysics, combining his results in an essay which was not 
spoken of as being illuminating. 

Now and then one of the Sankey hymns has a fine 
stirring melody which has great attractions, but it is often 
better, in using such a melody to make a new hymn, than the 
original words to which the tune was written. The Glory 
Sony, for instance, is worth singing for its tune, but the 


narrow-minded selfishness (unconscious, but there all the same) 


of its sentiments ruins the hymn as an adequate expression of 
Christian thought. Mr. Sylvester Horne perceived —, and 
prepared a fine hymn on the Kingdom of Christ, 

Sing we the King who is coming to reign. 

These words of Mr. Horne’s have been translated well, 
and appear in the Central China Hymnal, and in their Chinese 
form have distinctly raised the tone of that section of the book. 

Once more let me appeal to would-be translators ; be sure 
that the hymn you are undertaking the translation of is really 


worth the labour. Otherwise you will have succeeded only in. 
doing what so many before you have done, ey the 


** chronicling of small beer.’’ 
For those whose musical gifts run in the direction of the 


composition of simple melodies, there is a fine field of labour 


open. Let such remember that so far our Chinese singers have 
not made much progress in Western music, or music of any 
description, and that the way should be made easy, though not 
too easy. There is no need to confine oneself to pentatonic 
forms; but, wherever possible, the fourth and seventh of the 
scale should be avoided on strongly accented notes and on 
cadences. Cottman’s tune Dalehurst sounds all right at Dr. 
' Horton’s church, but the school children and others who sing 


in the little Chinese churches up country are not likely to | 


make as good a job of Dalehurst as they will of Ortonville. 
Improve on Ortonville if you like; but follow its simple 
step-wise and chordal progressions. 

While far from being an infallible guide to would-be 
composers of tunes for Chinese use, and hymus for the Chinese 
service of praise, I think I can, from my experience and very 
full study of the subject, be of help to those interested in this 
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most fascinating subject. I shall be very glad if those who are 
interested in the preparation of Chinese hymns and tunes for 
the use of Chinese Christians, would communicate with me. 
Especially should I be glad to correspond with Chinese who 
have musical gifts ; there is a great future for such people, and 
their number is by no meaus as sinall as many suppose. 

All Chinese boys and girls who show any ability to sing in 
tune should receive the best training possible, and they should 
be encouraged to improve themselves, and above all things 
never to be content with strumming pentatonics on the black 
keys of the organ. Boys and girls who do this should be told 
that they are only slaves, who can be content with playing in 
that way. The way of freedom lies in attaining the art of 
playing in full harmony. It is tragic to think of the amount 
of musical talent that lies latent and unused in China. To 
find out the way to bring this into active service is one of the 
most difficult problems that I have met with. One must be 
content to plod and plod and plod. There will be a h.rvest to 
be reaped some day. 


The Methodists Lay Out a Program 


PAUL HUTCHINSON 


HE value of a conference depends largely upon its back- 
IT] ground. Not a great deal more can be taken out of 
such a gathering than the delegates bring to it. 

For this reason many conferences are not worth much. 
Hastily gathered, or composed of people who have little idea of 
what they are attempting to do, they spend their days in fruit- 
less talking, and adjourn after passing meaningless resolutions. 

By the same test the Program Conference recently held by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Peking was a gathering of 
value. Ostensibly in session from January 27th to February 
roth, it was working throughout its sessions upon a background 
of months of intensive study. 

Some of the newspapers have carried sensational accouuts 
of the Methodist meeting. Advertising of a certain kind is 


' probably of value even to a missionary enterprise. But it is 


due the missionary body, as well as the Methodists, that there 
should be a clear statement as to what actually occurred at 
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Peking. The report here given has been culled from the | 


official records. : 

The Program Conference owed its existence to two things: 
the Centenary campaign of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States, which has greatly increased the financial 
resources of its missionary enterprise, and the sense of crisis in 


the life of the Church in China. The gift of $40,000,000 to’ 


foreign missions constituted a challenge to the Church on the 
mission field. -Without wise administration and an unpreced- 
ented advance by the native church the increase in funds 


threatened to prove a curse rather than a blessing. And the 


Methodists have felt the same sense of an immediate need to 
do great things to influence China that has been felt in all the 
Christian bodies. 

The Centenary funds made — a unique method of 


studying the situation. The estimates upon which the Centen- | 


ary money was raised were made in 1916; obviously they are 
out of date now. The money that was called for then has lost 
half its purchasing power. The two considerations demanded 
that there be a new program for the church, and that it be 
planned to secure a maximum of effect at a minimum of 
expenditure. 

To China in September of last year inaereail Bishop W. S. 
Lewis and Dr. Ralph A. Ward, fresh from the triumphs of the 
Centenary campaign in the United States. Dr. Ward, who is 
the China secretary of the Board of Foreigu Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was at one time a missionary in 
Foochow. He kuew, as Bishop Lewis knew, that the first 
thing needed was the ability to approach all questions from a 
nation-wide standpoint. 

Starting with the session of the North China Conference 
held in Peking in September, Bishop Lewis and Dr. Ward 


visited the seven conferences of the church in China. In each — 


one long sessions were devoted to discussion of the problems 
and program of the conference. Chinese opinion, in particular, 
was invited. Better, it was forthcoming. It was not uncom- 
mon for dozens of Chinese preachers to take the floor in a single 
session, talk two minutes directly to some point under cou- 
sideration, and sit down when their time had expired, having 
made clear the Chinese point of view. 


When one conference had told its story the party moved 


on to the next. And as it moved it grew. Leading pastors, a 


> 
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few selected laymen and missionaries were gathered and carried 
along. Thus it happened that when the Fukien conferences 
were reached there were men from Peking and Chengtu on 
hand to study the achievements and suggest remedies for the 
failures of those regions. 

Before Dr: Ward began his tour last September there were 
only three men alive who had been in every one of the seven 
annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
China. When the special cars of the train that reached Peking 
January 26th, discharged their occupants they contained more 
than seventy-five people who had a first-hand knowledge of 
mission work beside their own. Some of them had taken the 
wide swing into every part of the mission field. 

When: the Program Conference got under way at Peking it 
was made, from the beginning, a place for free discussion. It 
began with a week or more of reports from the conferences, — 
In turn they took the platférm; told what they were doing ; 
told what they planned to do; displayed the maps and charts 
that made the whole thing graphic. 

Aud it was made graphic. A separate building was 
rented, and in ita modern map and chart making department 
installed. The draughtsmen there had but one aim : to make 
the job before the Methodists so plain that no one could 
mistake it. At times they worked the night through in order 
to have material ready for the opening of the session in the 
morning. When the gathering closed it was found that they 
had produced 111 new maps and charts, some of them fifteen 
feet square, and all done in daplicate. 

After the conferences had told their story the task was 
attacked from a different standpoint. Ten committees were | 
raised to study different phases of work: evangelistic, educa- 
tional, medical, young peoples’ work, literature and public- 
ity, missionary training, work for missionary wives, social 
betterment, building construction, mission organization and 
promotion. The delegates—there were more than a hundred 
of them, the majority Chinese—were allowed to choose the 
committees on which they wished to serve, and these groups 
sub-divided their work so as to insure careful consideration of 
all questions. Any delegate was at liberty to call for the 
discussions of any matter that seemed to have a bearing on the 
future work of the church. These committees then presented 


_ general programs to apply to the church as a whole in China. 
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A hasty glance at the program thus evolved shows how 
greatly the Christian enterprise is being influenced by the. 
social awakening of the hour. The evangelistic program thus 
puts its largest emphasis upon institutional work; the educa- 
tional plan is built to relate the school, even the theological 
school, to the community ; the young people's society is called 
upon to concentrate its attention upon social service; the 
missionary’s wife is urged to give her time to the helping of 
the wives of the Chinese pastors ; and numerous other instances 
could be cited. 

The entire program is to be issued in book form, and 
should be a valuable document to the student of missions. As 
far as the writer knows this is the first time that a mission, — 
with its work as widely scattered as is the Methodist, has ever 
studied its task on such 2 scale or worked out so well-rounded 
a program. In the meantime, the following rapid summary of 
the actions taken may be of interest. | 

The evangelistic program, after outlining the work which 
may be done in an institutional church, provides for the 
estublishment of at least one well-staffed, well-equipped church 
of this kind in every conference. The central church in each 
district of each conference is to be conducted along institutioral 
lines, and there is to be some form of institutional service in 
every church. Plans for the conduct of special evangelistic 
campaigns, as evolved in North and West China and in Hing- 
hwa are given, with particular attention to methods of con- 
servation. The development of self-support along lines that 
have proved practical is provided. Church membership require- 
ments are raised, the stress being still upon the ability to repeat 
certain things. Literacy for every church member is declared — 
to be one of the goals of evangelistic endeavor in the next five 


The’ educational plans, after laying down general principles 
‘ as to the aim of church schools and their relation to those of 
the government, lays out lan of organization which will 

run from a national educational board down to local, boards | in. 
every community where there is a day school. At the head of 
this will be a General Secretary of education, with an_associate. 
The associate is restricted to the giving of full time to the 
interests of the Methodist schools. Emphasis is to be laid 


upon the development of primary schools, and the plan calls 
for the elimination of the present distinction between the 
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system of the Board of Foreign Missions and of the Woman’s 

Foreign Missionary Society, and their administration as a unit. 

Self-support in the lower schools is to be stressed. A minimum 
wage scale for teachers is to be adopted. The work of the 
union universities is to be reinforced by the establishment of 
junior colleges at Nanchang, Chungking, and Taianfu. A 
junior college for women, to be located at either Tientsin or 
Peking, is projected. A college for women is to be opened at 
Chengtu. This will be a union institution. 

Of particular interest was the program as adopted for t 
\ceisibeschaals: A shift in the emphasis of the curriculum is 
called for. Sociology, social psyehology, agricultural produc- 
tion, rural economics, religious education—these are to be 
given prominent place in the course. I the place of Greek, 
theological students not doing college post graduate work will 
be asked to study English. The Chinese classics are to receive 
greater emphasis. Before entering upon a theological course, 
or at some time during the course, each student is to spend at 
least a year in the work of the church. Theological faculties 
are to lead in recruiting for the ministry. 

In the medical field there is to be a wide diffusion of the 
system of dispensaries so successfully developed in the Yenping 
conference in Fukien. Hospitals are to be modernized ; 
minimum staff requirements set; the medical school at Tsi- 
nanfu to be supported. The plans for the development of 
vocational schouls, for the use of the phonetic script, for the 
production and distribution of literature, for the building up 
of a lantern slide bureau, and for the securing of a staff of 
technical missionaries to superintend the building construction 
required, are all well worked out. 

To put this ambitious program through there is to be a 
national office in Shanghai, under the direction of the bishops 
of the church in China, and whoever they may call upon to 
head the advance organization. Two main committees, one 
the Committee of Editing, Estimate, and Survey and one the 
Directing Committce will have charge of giving the program 
its final form and carrying it out. There will be a bureau of 
lantern slides; a bureau of publicity ; and a bureau for the 
development of the spiritual resources of the church. | The 
latter, it is understood, will be under the charge of Dr. Chen 
Wei-ping. Field secretaries will assist the district super- 
intendents in putting through the program in the various 
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conferences. Iu so far as is possible these field secretaries will 
be Chinese. 

The prelimiuary work is already under way. By Sep- 
tember it is hoped to have the campaign in full swing, with 
lantern lectures available in every part of the church ; a great 
evangelistic campaign, and the enrolment of intercessors. The 
securing of those who will take upon themselves the obligations 
of Christian stewardship will follow. No financial campaign is 
likely until it has been amply demonstrated to the Chinese that 
the church has a program worth financing. 


China for Christ Movement 
SHANTUNG. 


ENGCHOWFU has organized somewhat on the same 
lines as they did in Chefoo, and the people are taking 


IT] interest in the Movement as something more specifically 
their own than former movements.—J. H. IRWIN. _ 


TSINANFU 


has organized a church evangelistic committee which is purely 
a Chinese union committee, and has extended its scope so 
as to include four foreign representatives on the invitation of 
the Chinese. This union committee will assume the direction 
of the China for Christ Movement. All Christian bodies within 
the city excepting the Seventh Day Adventist and the Church 
of God Mission are represented on the union committee. They 
ordered 1,000 copies of Bulletin No. 1, and 10,000 copies of 
Bulletin No. 2 for distribution in Tsinanfu and outlying 
districts. The chairman is Mr. Tang Shu Mei, care of the 
Tsinan Institute.—WILMOT BOONE. 


CHANGSHA 


has a union committee organized by the Chinese Cliristian 
leaders for the China for Christ Movement. All foreign mem- 
bers of the Changsha Missionary Association have unanimously 
offered to assist the Chinese Union Committee in any way that 
may be desired. ‘‘In my own judgment this must be both a 
union undertaking and also a work undertaken by the indi- 
vidual churches in the city and in‘ the surrounding districts. 
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As a church we are taking up the matter at once.’? The China 
for Christ Movement is ‘one of the topics that will be very 
carefully discussed at the Conference of our church to be held 
next week. There is reason to believe that the China for 
Christ Movement is going to mean a big forward movement in 
our church here in Hunan under Chinese leadership.—J. H. 
GOTTEBERG. 


TIENTSIN 


published 50,000 copies of Bulletin No. 2 and distributed 
_ same, although public addresses in connection with the distri- 
bution’ were not allowed by the police. A union committee 
“has been appointed and funds are being raised for a full time 
Chinese secretary for the Movement.—J. W. Nipps. 


SHAOHINGFU 


already has a union evangelistic committee with six Chinese 
and three foreign members. A. F. Ufford is the chairman of 
the Committee. 

AMOY 


_has a union evangelistic committee which is able to represent 
the movement there. Rev. G. M. Wales is the one to 
write to. There is no need for a union committee for the 
_ surrounding district, as there is but one church, L.M.S. and the 
two presbyterian bodies being already united. The greatest 
help the committee can render to Amoy is to furnish news 
of what is being. done elsewhere so as to give suggestions and 
inspiration. I take it that Bulletins will be issued from time to 
time for that purpose. The work must be done by the people 
in every place for themselves but mutual inspiration and 
suggestions are worth a great deal.— H. P. DEPREE. 


HANGCHOW 


has a union committee with a full time foreign and full 
time Chinese secretary. Copies of Bulletin No. 2 were 
distributed during the Week of Evangelism to members of the 
Provincial Assembly, Provincial Lawyers Association, Provincial 
Educational Association, and Chamber of Commerce. ‘' We 
are now dividing our city into various areas for effective church 
occupation, planning out our future occupation and will make 
this the basis of appeal to our students in the college for 
volunteers for the ministry.’’ A big phonetic conference is 
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planned for March roth. ‘‘In our plans for city occupation 
each church group hereafter will have a definite responsibility 
for a certain part of the city. This division, however, does not 
in any iron clad manner preclude other denominations coming 
into a given district, provided there is first mutual consultation — 
aud the new church is not too near existing work.’’ The Week 
of Evangelism was followed by meetings in twelve centers. All 
subjects related to the China for Christ Movement. Special 
tickets of admission were issued for each meeting. 


PEKING 


has appointed a committee of 100 representing different 
churches and expects to do all it can to make the Movement a 


success there. 
OTHER PLACES. 


The Hankow Diocese of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung 
Hui has voted in favor of the Chiva for Christ Movement, and 
adopted a program with six points. 

The Ichang Missionary Association has taken up the 
Movement for consideration. 

The Chekiang diocesan of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung 
Hui has voted in favor of the Movement, 

The East of Asia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North expressed itself as desiring to co-operate fully in 
the Movement. The same is true of the Southern Methodist 
Church. 

The Hainan Presbyterian Church in Hainan has voted its 
hearty co-operation in the Movement. 


CITIES VISITED. 


Dr. Cheng, Mr. Yui, and Mr. Lobenstine have spoken on 
the Movement to various groups in Peking, Tientsin, Tsinanfu, 
Shanghai, Soochow, Canton, Hongkong, and Amoy. 
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The Inter-Church World Movement 


FeAJHIS Movement continues to grow. Dr. William Hiram 
Foulkes recently said that the Inter-Church World 
Movement is not seeking organic union of denomina- 
tions, its aim is co-operation inthe field so that Chris- 
tians ‘‘can sing without making angels weep.’’ 

On February 7th, 8th, and oth the National Conference of 
church women met in Washington, D. C., under the auspices of 
the Inter-Church World Movement. 280 delegates, represent- 
ing 21 denominations, 40 mission boards and 31 States, were 
present. The report of the Conference calls upon Christian 
women to accept their duty to humanity in this hour of oppor- 
tunity. Some things said in the final report are given below: 


“* We believe that there is only one power adequate to meet the 
_ needs of these tremendous times—the power of Jesus Christ through 

his Gospel.’’ 

‘It is our belief that the way out of our present difficulties and 
dangers lies in the full acceptance of the leadership of Christ and in 
loyal obedience to his program.’’ 

‘* We believe that within the Christian Church are enfolded the 
mightiest agencies which can be released to make the will of Christ 
regnant amongst nations as amongst individuals.’’ 

‘* We believe that the hope of the present situation lies in the 
possibility of arousing the Church of Christ to reconsecrate itself to 
the promulgation of His Gospel. and to pour out its life in the 
service of mankind.”’ 

‘*In the Inter-Church Surveys we have for the first time in 
history an opportunity for all Protestant missionaries to know the 
magnitude of the whole task, evangelistic, social, industrial, and 
educational, at home and abroad. In the Inter-Church program we 
have for the first time an opportunity for all who hold the Gospel in 
its fullness and simplicity to plan together, to pray together, and to 
work together in the unity of the spirit of their common tasks.’’ 

‘* We urge upon Church women enthusiastic co-operation in 
the program of the industrial department of the Inter-Church World 
Movement in its effort to secure the interpretation of the spirit of 
Christ in all the social and economic relations of life. The ethical 
standards of a Christian nation require that life be safeguarded by 
fair economic standards, by the physical care of mother and infant, 
by the abolition of child labour and substitution of universal 
elementary education, by the suppression of unwholesome amuse- 
ments and by the civic provision of innocent and invigorating 


recreation.’’ 
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“The safeguarding of the health, happiness, and welfare of 
young women through wise legislation and social reforms should 
also rest with peculiar urgency upon the hearts and consciences of 
Christian women.’’ 

‘‘We further urge upon all Church women everywhere that 
they generously support the program of organized motherhood for 
the children of the world.” 


On January 31st and February 1st 221 laymen, represent- 
ing 30 States aud 28 denominations, attended the National 
Laymen’s Conference in Pittsburg at their own expense. They 
unanimously pledged themselves to the personal extension of 
the knowledge of Christ through (1) day by day evangelism, (2) 
better service to the communities, (3) better support of all 
organizations intended to develop yonng life, (4) industrial and 
racial justice, (5) greatly multiplied hospitals, (6) strengthened 
schools both week-day and Sunday, (7) an adequately paid 
ministry. At this conference Roger Babson, a noted statisti- 
cian, cited statistics to prove that “the greatest factor in busi- 


ness life to-day is religion.” 


Our Book Table 


THE Cutna YEAR Book, 1919-20. By H. T. MONTAGUE BELL and H. G. 
W. Woopuranp. George Routledge & Sons, Lid. 21/- met. For sale 
in Shanghai by Kelly & Walsh, Lid., @ $8 Mex. 


This book of 762 pages is in its fifth year of publication. It is 
packed full of information of interest to all who desire to study 
developments in China, but particularly to those concerned with 
trade therein. There are many articles, of varying length and 
thoroughness, of value to the student such as ‘‘ People and Lan- 
guage,’”’ ‘‘ Products,’’ ‘‘ Minerals,’’ Commerce,’’ etc., which go 
back in most cases to origins. This statement we have not noted 
elsewhere: ‘‘The poppy has been grown in China and opium 
known to the Chinese medicinally for 1,000 years; the practice of 
mixing opium with tobacco for smoking purposes was first intro- 
duced by the Dutch from Java into Formosa and thence to Amoy 
and the mainland of China.’’ One often wants to know how the 
trade of China with the world is developing; a general knowledge 
thereof is obtainable in a book of this kind. Under the head of 
‘Chinese Post Office’’ there are included brief summaries of 
political conditions in each province of value to those who do not 
see many magazines dealing with this subject. <A history of China’s 
**Currency’’ is well worth reading by itself ; it also deals with the 
origins of brass and copper coin and paper currency. Matters 
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political, military, financial, naval, judicial, religious, etc., are all 
touched on. One wonders why, under the head of ‘‘ Religion,’’ no 
national Christian organization in China is mentioned except the 
Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui. Mission statistics from the China 
Mission Year Book of 1917 are reproduced in large part. The 
information on matters commercial is more extensive than that on 
_ matters religious or missionary. In connection with a list of ‘* For- 
eign Colleges in China’’ we note that the name of the President of 
the Shanghai Baptist College is that of one who ceased to hold this 
position nine years ago: furthermore, two Baptist institutions are 
spoken of in this connection where for nine years there has only 
been one. Again the information from Shantung Christian College 
is very much out of date. The name given for the President is one. 
who has been dead for five years and the three departments thereof, 
which are treated separately, have been linked up since 1917 and 
all put into one place under one President. We have to confess 
that when we came across these statements, the inaccuracy of which 
we could check up, we were somewhat disappointed as it raised the 
fear in our mind that some other facts which we could not check up 
might not bear investigation. 

A very useful list of the names of those prominent in Chinese 
circles under the head of ‘‘ Who’s Who’’ is also given. The book 
appears to be more useful alorg the lines where public documents 
are available for the information contained therein, but less so 
where original research or investigation is concerned. It is the 
type of book that one who needs a compact book of reference on 
China cannot well do without. i 

R, 


A LitrLe GARLAND FROM CaTHAy: Being a translation, with Notes, of 
some poems of the Tang Dynasty, By T. Gaunt, M.A, On sale at the 
Mission Book Company. Frice $1, 


In these days of problems and bustle, impelled by the practical 
and inspired by the pragmatic, it is good to find a busy worker 
having time and desire to work in the field of Chinese poetry. 
Whilst there are only fourteen poems, by eight writers, in the 
modest book before us, there is a wide range of subjects, and in 
addition to the notices of the writers prefixed to their poems Mr. 
Gaunt presents many other interesting facts gleaned from an 
obviously wide and careful study. The translator has succeeded 
in creating the atmosphere in which the poets lived and thought 
and wrote, enabling us to get their outlook on their own times, ard 
learn something of their sorrows, failings, and aspirations. The 
‘translation is faithful and vigorous, affording us a vivid interpre- 
tation of Chinese life and thought; in some passages the expressions 
are well-nigh onomatopoetic, aud should we feel the diction is 
strained we can turn to the Chinese ofiginals at the Chinese end of 
the book. Seeing that Mr. Gaunt is so well able to preserve the 
color aud fragrance of the original bloom, we trust he will be able 
to cull still further from the as yet unenjoyed wealth of Chinese 
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THE New Carna Revixw., February 1920. Office of The New China Re- 
view, fa Chaoufoong Road, Shanghai. Subscription rate: Gt. Britain, 
US., G$6.50 ; China and Japan, Mex. $7.50, all post free. 

_ The articles which stand out in this issue are, first, a critical 
study by R. F. Johnston, under the head of ‘‘ The Romance of an 
Emperor,”’ in which he attempts to dispose of the idea that Tang 
Kuei-fei, the favourite concubine of the Emperor Shun-chib, was 
in reality Tung Hsiao-yuan, a literary and artistic courtesan of 
Kiangsu. He also shows that the story that Shun-chih did not 
die but, as a result of grief over his favourite’s death, abdicated and 
entered a monastery has little more support than that of literary 
invention. Under the head of ‘‘ Chinese and Sumerian ’’ the Rev. 
Hugh’ W. White, D.D., deals with the relation of the ancient 


| Chinese and Sumerian scripts. Some interesting similarities are 


brought out, though as to whether the original scripts have a 
common origin we are not finally told. Prof. E. H. Parker deals 
with ‘‘ The Japanese-Chinese Question’’ and aims to show the 
interest of the Japanese in Mongolia, in the eastern parts of which 
they settled long before the Chinese did or claimed to have done. 
He discusses the relation of Japan and China from this interesting 
historical viewpoint. Other articles add to the interest of this 


number. 
R. 


THE CALL oF THE East. By F. W.S.O'Netn. London: James Clarke 
& Co. 1/6. 


This is a book of 127 pages giving sketches from the history of 
the Irish Mission to Manchuria. It admirably does what it set out 
todo. Such reviews are very useful and encouraging historically. 
For one thing the mission was discouraged because only two Chinese 
had joined the Church after nine years of evangelistic and medical 
work. In Ireland there was talk of giving up the mission. How 
fortunate they didn’t. For abundant harvests have been gathered 
since and thrilling chapters have been written on life’s pages. It is 
well, too, for us to be reminded of Burns, Dr. Hunter, and Mr. 
Wylie. Mr. O’Neill has written a most inspiring book. 

M. 


THe ISOLATION OF JAPAN, AN Expost OF JAPAN’S POLITICAL PosiTION 
AFTER THE WAR. By the author of The Problem of Japan. Published 
by C. L. VAN LANGENHUYSEN, Amsterdam, 1919. Paper covers. Pp 150, 
6%"X9%" 
_ This pamphlet is a sequel to the previous work of the anony- 
mous author to which he frequently refers in confirmations of his 
judgments. 

He is presumably a Hollander, and is able to view world 
affairs from a somewhat detached point of view. There is 2 
treatment in eleven chapters of the Far Eastern situation of about 
a year ago. Hence some of it as, e.g., Ch. III on “‘ Pro- Wilson or 
Anti-Wilson’’ has a remote sound as of ancient times. As (p. 42) 
“‘The peoples themselves and not monarchs, generalissimos, 
premiers, and foreign ministers, have decided that certain ideals for 
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which they have made their sacrifices shall now no longer be 
considered in the abstract, but they must be realized in the concrete, 
_ From every quarter of the globe men and women are saying their 
say, and demanding that the ideals embodied in President Wilson’s 
program for a League of Nations shall go into fulfilment.’’ (Where 
are those ‘‘ peoples”’ and those ‘‘ideals’’ at the present moment?) 
The last six chapters expose the causes of the ‘Isolation of 
Japan,’”’ which the author fears will culminate in another great war. 


S. 


An ENQUIRY INTO THE SCIENTIFIC EFFICIENCY OF Mission HospPiTats IN 
CainA. By HAROLD BALME aad MItTon T, STAUFFER. 


) This is a paper presented at the Annual Conference of the 

China Medical Missionary Association and is the joint work of Dr. 

Balme, Dean of the School of Medicine, Shantung Christian 

University, and Mr. M. F. Stauffer, Secretary of the Committee of 
Survey and Occupation, China Continuation Committee, Shanghai. 

It is based on a questionnaire which was answered by all but 187% 
of the hospitals to which it was originally sent. It is a summary 

of valuations of medical work by those in charge of the hospitals 
concerned, and shows the present status of medical mission in the 

light of the best standards. Each point. dealt with is illustrated 

by charts. A few of the facts brought out with regard to hospitals 

reporting are, that at present on an average there is one mission 

hospital bed to over 26,640 people in China; 58% of the hospitals 

are unable to clothe the patients in clean hospital garments; only 

8% have a pure water Supply; 50% seldom or never bathe their 
patients; 72% state that they are unable to base their medical. 
and surgical work on pathological investigations. The general 

conclusion of the paper is that a large proportion of the hospitals 
are working under most severe handicaps. We are not surprised 

to find appeals for 205 more qualified Chinese doctors, 148 new 

foreign nurses, and 401 new Chinese graduate nurses, new or 

enlarged buildings at a total of Mex. $5,035,800, new equipment 

at a total cost of $862,300 and increased appropriations from the 

home boards amounting to a total of Mex. $383,300. Such a 

report helps one to understand where some of the money now 

being raised in the West will go to put existing mission work on 

a sound foundation apart from the problem of starting new work. 


R. 


R&PORT OF THE THIRD CONFER&NCE OF EMPLOYED OFFICERS OF THE 
YounGc MgEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF Hangchow, Novem- 
_ ber 1919. Association Press of China, 


The ‘‘ Foreword’’ speaks of this Conference as ‘‘ an illustra- 
tion of natioual and international co-operation.’’ It represented a 
secretarial staff in China of 102 foreign and 240 Chinese: these 
came from five nations and sixteen provinces. The principal part 
of the Report consists of reports of six commissions which represent 
the tendencies in the thinking of the Y.M.C.A. group. These 
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should be studied by all. Of the four Conference addresses which 
are reproduced three have to do with the relation of the Association 
to the churches, a subject of timely significance. The report 
furnishes an opportunity to study the outlook of the Y.M.C.A. in 
China and especially of its relationship to the churches. 


Broken CurnaA, A Vocabulary of Pidgin English. By A. P. Hitr. 
Illustrations by C. B. Weiss. 1920. Shanghai: A. P. Hill and C. B. 
Weiss Publishers. 5%." | 

An Introduction of eight pages informs us that ‘‘ To most o 
us a warm recollection of China days is that of the first interchange 
of epeech. . . in the quaint phrases of pidgin English,”’ 

‘* The object of this book is to collate the pidgin English expres- | 

sions which are not wholly self-explanatory.’’ The ‘‘ Vocabul- 

ary’’ begins with Abacus, Abutilon, Agar-agar, Altai, Altar of 

Heaven, Aniseed, Argols, Arrow War, Audience, Right of, all in 

the first three pages, and closes with Wheelbarrows (2% pages) 

Wood Oil and Yamen, none of which has any connection with 

‘* pidgin English,’’ bnt seem to be taken from Dr. Giles’ ‘‘ Glos- 

sary of Reference.’’ Now that the English and Chinese languages 

are ‘“‘going out’’ this work might be used in Language Schools. 

It is to be pointed out that the title is intended to be humorous. 


° S. 


BA VOCABULARY OF MANDARIN COMPARING 
NATIONAL AND NORTHERN PRONUNCIATIONS, with which is incorpor- 
ated a four-figure telegraphic code. By Rev. A.R. MackENnzt¥, Yung- 
ling, wa Moukden. 8 cents per copy; 37 cents for 5 copies; $3.20 for 50 
copies Order from the author. 

The chief difficulty to be met with in devising a system of 
National phonetics for China lies in what are called the ‘‘split”’ | 
sounds. In South China there are words pronounced ‘‘ching’’ — 
and others pronounced ‘‘tsing.’? Also some pronounced chii’’ 
and others ‘‘tsii,’’ etc. In Northern China these words are all 
alike pronounced ‘‘ch.’’ The sound ‘‘ts’’ followed by ‘‘i’’ or 
‘ii’? does not exist. Consequently when a teacher instructs a 
class in the use of phonetic script he has to explain that in the 
system being studied there are two ways of spelling what in 
Northern language is the same sound. This makes things difficult 
for the teacher and confusing for the pupil. It would be easier for 
people in the North to make a phonetic system of their own than to 
teach the ‘‘ National’’ system. But the advantage of baving one 
system universal for the whole of China is so great that enthusiasts 
in the North are willing to take much extra trouble to secure 
this desirable end. Mr. Mackenzie’s book is a valuable help to those 
who have to deal with the above mentioned difficulty. 


SELLING ALL TO BUY THE FigLD. By MARSHALL BrooMHALt, M.A, More 
gan & Scott, London, and China inland Mission, Shanghai. 7d. net. 


This little brochure of 58 pages is another testimony to the 
power of believing prayer as exemplified im the life of Hudson 
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Taylor and the history of the China Inland Mission. It shows 
that while prayer cau and does accomplish wonders it does not 
therefore insure that the one who lives the ‘‘ life of Faith” shall 
not be sorely put to at times. Hardships may be his lot, as it often 
wa: that of Hudson Taylor and that of Paul. But, as one sees 
from the story of the China Inland Mission for the past fifty years, 
‘** Jehovah Jireh ’’—** The Lord will provide’’—is a safe motto to 
live by, and we need just such examples as that of this Mission to 
encourage us in greater boldness in ‘‘ attempting om things for 
God, and expecting great things from Him,”’ 
F, 


TowarRps Reunion, By Church of England and Free Church writers, 
Macmillan & Co., Lid., St. Martin’s Street, London. 7/6 net. 


Including its interesting preface this illuminating and stirring 
book contains 398 pages. In 14 addresses different members of the 
Church of England and the Free Churches voice their convictions. 
They all aim to create a better understanding of the problem of 
Christian unity, which is treated from its spiritual, historical, and 
practical aspects: its relation to democracy also is brought out. 
Taken together these addresses envision the ‘‘new ranges of 
power’’ open to a united Christianity. The difficulties of closer 
union are frankly admitted, the dangers of the present situation 
recognized, and the absolute necessity of more visible Christian 
unity persistently urged. By reason of their unity of desire the 
writers are pioneers of a new Christian consciousness and prophets 
of a new church. They are voicing the longing of an increasing 
number of Christian hearts for full oneness with Christ and 
Christians—a longing that must not be forever denied. These 
stirring utterances are the ‘ élan of a unifying spirit.’ The writers 
are looking at ideals of Christian unity over its barriers: their 
growth in spiritual achievement has put them head and heart above 
the barriers. The oneness of the life in Christians will finally 
force its way though these barriers just as the life in a seed tears 
apart its encrusting bonds. 

_ We must not give up hope about achieving Christian unity and 
must not stop thinking and studying about it. In connection with 
this volume we would recommend ‘‘ The Church and Religious 
Unity’’ by Herbert Kelly (Longmans, Green and Co.) and 
‘* Approaches towards Church Unity’? by Newman Smyth and 
Williston Walker (Yale University Press). This trilogy will enable 
one to dig deeper into the problem than any other three books we 
know. They would make a good set of books for study classes 

this summer. 


OvuTLInE HAkMONY OF THK GosPELS. BRM eB. By F. C. H. 
Dreyer. fudblished by the Milion Stewart Ervangeitstic Fund for free 
distribution to all Christians and enguérers. Chinese Tract Society, 18 


Peking Road, Shanghai. 
This little leaflet of 24 pages gives in succinct form, as its 
name implies, the outline for the Life of Jesus. It can easily be 


. 
. 
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inserted into a Chinese Bible, and indeed can be secured from the 
National Bible Society of Scotland (119 Szechuen Road, Shanghai) 


bound in their No. 4 type New Testament, also in an annotated 


edition of the Gospels and Acts, in each case with no increase in 
cost. It follows the usual divisions. A unique feature is that every 


topic begins with the word Jesus, thus calling attention to His 


preémiuence in the narratives. 


J. L. S. 


— 


Correspondence 


UNION VERSION. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR: Please note an ob- 
noxious mistake in the printing 
of the Old Testament, Mandarin, 
Union Version (New), Jer. 32:19, 
where — #7 is written, and no 
as it should be. 


Respectfully yours, 
I. W. JACOBSON. 


CHRISTIANITY INTERNATIONAL. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir: When there is so 
much of the opposite nature in 
evidence, even among Christian 
Chinese and others in the East, 
it is refreshing to learn of such 
a demonstration of Christian 


unity as is shown in the follow-. 


ing extract from the Magazine 
of the Shanghai Canton Union 
Church. Telling of a Christian 
Endeavour excursion at Chinese 
New Year, shared in by seventy- 
three persons, and of a meeting 
held in a non-Christian temple, 
the writer continues :— 

‘*The event that made our : 
enjoyable was that during the speak- 
ing of Mr. Chang, the singing of 
hymns was heard from a different 
as e ns singin were 
Christians. The of 


one foreign gentleman and two ladies, 
and four Japanese gentlemen and two 
ladies, with smiling countenances, 
replied affirmatively. They were cor- 
dially invited to come to our gather- 
ing, and they sang with us, As it. 
snowed heavily at the time, and hav- 
ing still an hour and a half at our 
d , the English lady, Miss ——, 
and the gentleman, and a Japanese 
tor were asked to speak to us. 
efreshments brought this interest- 
ing meeting to an end.”’ 


Only those who know the 
strong feeling which exists on 
the part of most Chinese towards 
Japanese at present, can realize 
the spiritual triumph which this 
incident indicates. This is the 
spirit which will help to solve 
international problems, and it is 
worth cultivating by missionaries 
and all other Christians. If the 
Christians of Japan, Korea, and 
China could meet together, they 
would probably settle their dif- 
ficulties more quickly than even | 
the League of Nations can do. 
And they can meet, and we can 
unite with them, in the act of 
prayer which changes things. 


I am yours, etc., 
ISAAC MASON. 


DOCTORS IN YUNNAN. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir: May I be pardoned 
if I call to your attention an 


H 
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error appearing in the November 
1919 number of the CHINESE 
RECORDER? Mrs. Gamewell, in 
that interesting account of the 
work in Yunnan, states that 
there are but two doctors (med- 
ical) in the province and one of 
- them, Dr. Dodd, who is located 
in the south of the province. 
As since this article was written 
Dr. Dodd has died and as there 
has no mention been made of 
the fact in the RECORDER may 
I advance this information? — 

The Rev. W. Clifton Dodd, 
D.D., was a pioneer missionary 
in spirit and effort. He came to 
the North Siam Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1890. 
During his life-time he has been 
amoug the Tai or Laos people 
of Siam and China continually, 
having travelled in both Siam 
and a large rt of Yunnan. 
At the end of his furlough in 
_ America, 1917, he came out to 
Chiengrung in south Yunnan 
with his wife and there joined 
Claude W. Mason, M.D., who 
had come up from North Siam 
with his wife and family. Here 
a uew station has been opeued 
for work among the Tai. 

In September 1919 Dr. Dodd 
- was taken seriously ill and his 
life threatened. By an operation 
his life was prolonged ten days 
and he passed to his reward on 
the 18th of October, r919, at 
Chiengrung, Yunnan. His la- 
bors for the Tai had been inces- 
sant both here and at home. 
The last days of his life were 
spent in planning and prayer for 
the people of his choice. His 
dying request was for five new 
families to come to Chiengrung 
and to the Tai people of Yunnan. 
To this request the North Siam 
Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church has listened and at pres- 
ent preparations are made to 
send three families from North 
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Siam and it is hoped that other 
missionaries will be forthcom- 
ing. Mrs. Dodd is at present in 
Chiengrung. Dr. Dodd was not 
a medical missionary and evi- 
dently his name was confused 
with that of his friend and 


. associate in the same work, Dr. 


Mason. 

I thank you for allowing me 
this explanation in your Corres- 
pondence. It was my hope that 
someone better advised of the 
facts might make it before this 
time. 

I remain, 
Very sincerely, 
EDWARD W. PERRY. 
March 8th, 1920. 


CHURCH UNION AND JOHN XVII. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir: We must not read 
Modern Christendom into Mes- 
siah’s mind. He was thinking 
on the same line as in John x 
‘‘Other sheep (ten tribes) I have 
which are not of this fold (south 
Kingdom); them also I must 
bring and there should be one 
Flock (twelve tribes) and one 
Shepherd (David’s heir). 

The One Pea~' of great price 
consists of (1) the treasure hid 
in the ground and (2) the good 
fish in the drag net. God hath 
not cast away his people Israel 
that He foreknew. Blindness in 
part is happened until the com- 
plement from among and out of 
the nations has come in, then ai/ 
Israel shall be saved. 

G. PARKER. 


PREACHERS IN YUNNAN. 
Zo the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DgArR Sir: You may recall that 
after Mrs. Gamewell’s article 
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with regard to Yunnan was 
published in the RECORDER Rev. 
Charles E. Hicks, of the United 
Methodist Mission, Chaotung, 
Yunnan, wrote challenging the 
Statement that there were no or- 
dained Chinese preachers in the 
Province of Yunnan. I think 
you have published his state- 
ment or are planning to do so. 
Miss Paxson, who has recently 
returned from Yunnan, in a public 
address a day or two ago made 
the statement with emphasis that 
there was no ordained preacher 
in Yunnan. I presume the dif- 
ficulty is in defining what is 
meant by ‘‘ ordained preacher.’’ 
In the ordinary acceptance of 
that term I think the statements 
made by Mrs. Gamewell and 
that made by Miss Paxson are 
correct. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANK D. GAMEWELL. 


RECRUITING PREACHERS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SIR: May we urge your 
readers to give their hearty sup- 
port in any possible way, especi- 
ally by intercession, to the Week 
of Recruiting of Volunteers for 
the Ministry which has been 
announced for May 16th to 
22nd? 
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There are, Student Volunteer 
Bauds in.45 schools in Chinese, 
There are Student Associations 
in 170 schools and in at least 
150 of these there should be 
groups of Volunteers. 

There are 8,500 Christian stu- 
dents in these 170 schools; not 
more than one in twenty of 
these is preparing for the Min- 
istry. There are nearly 1,000 
Christian students in govern- 
ment schools, practically none 
of whom is a volunteer. There 
are hundreds of Christian gradu- 
ates of mission schools who are 
now out in business or profes- 
sional life but who are yet good 
prospects forthe Ministry. Many 
a former student after mature . 
thought and disappointing ex- 
perience is very responsive to 
the challenge of the Ministry as 
an opportunity to serve. These 
men are ready for their theo- 
logical training and could soon 
be in the Ministry. | 

The men are here in China 
who can place the Church in a 
new position of power in the 
nation if unitedly we pray and. 
work to enlist them in this 
highest service. 


Respectfully yours, 
on behalf of 

The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment of China, 

Rev. Z. T. KauncG, Chairman, 


ARTHUR RUGH, | 
Executive Secretary. 


| 
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A procession entering on the way to principal idol in Wan Sheo Kung Temple, 
near Nanchang, Kiangsi. The foreigners in photo are Mr, and 
Mrs, Melville, of Feng-sin, Kiangsi. 


One of the large incense burners Gate of Wan Sheo Kung Temple, 
in front of the main temple near Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
at Wan Sheo Kung, near 
Nanchang, Kiangsi. 
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Missionary News 


THE PEKING CHRISTIAN STU- 
DENT WORK UNION. 


This organization for city-wide, 
united Christian effort on behalf 
of the students of Peking began 
to function on September rst, 
1918. Eleven years before, when 
the missions of China asked the 
Association to undertake work 
for government university stu- 
dents,the Y.M. C. A. started work 
of a social and religious nature 
for the six thousand students of 
the city. Since that time the 
field has more than doubled until 
now there are fifty-four institu- 
tions of middle school and college 
grade, with an enrollment of 
over fourteen thousand. The 
possibilities of the work have 
greatly increased, also, the cam- 
paigns of Mott and Eddy, the 
steady work of the churches and 
other influences having made 
the literary class accessible to 
Christianity. Together with the 
growing largeness of the task 
has come a new sense of the 
need of closer co-operation in 
work for students among the 
religious bodies of Peking. 
Through the tireless efforts of 


Mr. J S. Burgess the above- 


mentioned union was effected. 


The plan is working well.” Dr. 


Patton, when in China in the 
interests of the Iwnter-Church 
World Movement, stated that he 
knew of no more promising piece 
of church co-operation on the 
mission field than that found in 
the student work of Peking. | 


Organization. The Chinese 
Independent Church, the Y. M. 
C. A., and the American Board, 
Methodist Episcopal, American 
Presbyterian, Anglican and Lon- 


don Missions are united in this 
work. A committee composed 
of one man chosen by each 
organization, except the Y. M. C. 
A., and three chosen from the 
city at large forms a board of 
directors for the staff of student 
workers. The staff consists of 
all men in the above seven in- 
stitutions and the Union Medical 
College who are giving their 
time largely to student evangel- 
istic work. At present there 
are eighteen Chinese and foreign 
workers. The church men have 
local responsibilities for the 
schools in the section of the city 
assigned to their mission by the 
decision made at the time of the 
Eddy evangelistic campaign in 
1914. Besides this, each man 
has city-wide responsibility for 
some phase of work. For in- 
stance, one Methodist represen- 
tative is responsible for evangel- 
ism, one Y.M.C A. man for 
personal work, one Presbyterian 
man for Bible study, one Ameri- 
can Board man for social service, 
etc. The chance is thus afforded 
for developing experts along 
special lines. The Association 
meu act as staff executives; 
handle the central office from 
which literature and letters are 
sent out and requisitions from 
the common budget are paid; 
and since there is no one section 
of the city for which they are 
responsible, are free to throw 
themse!ves in where there is the 
greatest need. Nor is the field 
of the church men confined by 
hard and fast rule to one division 
of the city. -For instance, the 
Presbyterian student worker is 
co-operating to the fullest extent 
with the London Mission men in 
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opening a student center there. 
It so happens that one of: the 
London Mission men is teaching 
five Bible classes but he finds 
that it is necessary for him to be 
out of the city once a month and 
the conduct of his classes at that 
time is taken over by the Pres- 
byterian man. Or—to take an- 
other illustration—the Veterinary 
College, though actually in the 
American Board territory, is in 
charge of the Presbyterians, 
because one of their men had 
formerly established a contact 
there. Moreover, as the members 
of the staff become more pro- 
ficient in their special lines, their 
work will take on more of a 
city-wide character. To illus- 
trate—the man whose specialty is 
social service will assist each 
center to prepare and put through 
a’social service program and will 
serve as a connecting link be- 
tween the students and organiza- 
tions promoting whole city cam- 
paigns for poor relief, etc. 


Meetings. The Board of Di- 
rectors meets once a month. 
The Staff of Student Workers 
holds bi-weekly meetings, part 
of which are with the directors. 
At the regular staff meetings, 
the first half hour is spent in the 
presentation of the successes and 
difficulties of the work and in 
prayer ; the next hour is given 
over to a discussion of plans, the 
outlining of campaign projects 
by the various’’ specialists,’’ etc. 
These staff meetings are a clear- 
ing house for ideas and ex- 
perience. 

Training classes for the sta 
are just being started. These 
are lead by the more experienced 
members of the group, assisted 
by men invited in to discuss 
particular subjects. A _ Bible 
study course and a course deal- 
ing with the present trends in 


Chinese student thought have 
already commenced. ‘Two other 
courses are being prepared; 
one on the organization and 
promotion of student activities; 
and the other on the church 
and the student’s relation to it. 


The Budget System. One test 
of unity is the method of hand- 
ling the budget and this year a 
good. measure of success was 
achieved in this direction. At 
the beginning of the year each 
church representative on the 
staff made out with the repre- 
sentative of his church on the 
Board of Directors, a budget for 
local work including in that an 
amount to be turned over to the 
central office budget. (A propor- 
tional amount was suggested but 
not required. The Y. M.C. A. 
their whole student evangel- 

tic work budget into this, 

aside from the salaries of the 
secretaries.) These local budgets 
are then revised, first by the 
staff, then by the committee, or 
board of directors. After final 
revision'they were passed. Then 
each local organization decided 
how much of this amount could 
be raised locally and how much 
was needed from a city-wide 
campaign. Out of a budget of 
over $7,000, this exclusive of the 
salaries of the foreign workers, 
$1,200 was unsubscribed. The 
whole staff then united in a city- 
wide campaign for this $1,200. 
After this amount was raised, it 
was placed in the central office 
subject to requisitions from local 
groups. Thus, each mission 
raises funds locally, makes a 
contribution to the work of the 
central office, and also shares in 
the division of receipts from the 

city-wide campaign. , 


Advantages. ‘The advantages 
of this plan over every-organiza- 
tion-for-itself are many: (a) 
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Every one of the fifty-four schools 
is covered; (6) there is as 
little duplication as possible ; 
formerly five churches and the 
VY. M. C. A. tried to reach the 
students of one school, which had 
an enrollment of only one hun- 
dred; (c) the friendly exchange 
of experience, etc., is invaluable; 
(d) the men have time for spe- 
cialized work aloug certain lines, 
such as Christian apologetics, 
editing a newspaper, etc; (¢) 
city-wide campaigns, whether 
for evangelism, health, or money, 
can be conducted easily through 
the co-operation of all; (/) it 
is possible from the union staff 
to fill in workers where any 
mission is temporarily weakened; 
(g) instead of one large student 


center there are now seven 
student centers and increased 
possibilities of tying the men up 
to the churches; (4) there is a 
central office with its preparation 
of literature, with its printing 
and sending out of letters, and 
the handling of the common 
budget. Plans are being laid for 
separate rooms for the special 
departments and an adequate 
student workers’ library. 

The student body of Peking 
is part of ‘‘ the student republic 
within a republic,’’ a unit, and 
Christian work for students must 
also be a unit.. Only through 
such team work can we meet the 
challenge of the present situation. 


ROWLAND M. Cross. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


In the Missionary Outlook, the 
organ of the Methodist Church 
in Canada, it is announced that 
their total plant requirements 
for China for five years are G. 
$914,678. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
have recently opened an office in 
Shanghai under the managership 
of Mr. Frederick Tillson. This 
should render the services of this 
organization more easily avail- 
able. 


Rev. Bernard Lucas has an 
article in the Harvest Field, 
February 1920, on ‘‘ A Common 
Script for all India.’’ This script 
is described as a phonetic long- 


hand which is based on Pitman’s 


shorthand. This scheme is of- 
fered as an experiment and steps 
- are being taken to test its value. 


The Governor of Shansi is 


thoroughly in sympathy with 
the movement for a new national 
phonetic script. He has had 


put up great placards printed in 
the script in the different cities. 
He is in every way attempting to 
push this valuable reform. 


The Shanghai Missionary As- 
sociation found that the large 
New Map of China, issued by 
E. Dingle, Esq., of the Far East- 
ern Geographical Society, was 
the most suitable for its purpose. 
Mr. Dingle therefore generously 
presented a copy for their use, a 
gift that was much appreciated. 


In the Publishers’ Weekly for 
January 31st, 1920, appears the 
following note :— 

In China ‘‘ The Wide, Wide 
World,’’ a favorite in school 
libraries here a generation ago, 
heads the list and it is said to be 
no unusual sight to see a stately 

andarin reading the Chinese 
translation of this book as he 
rides through the streets of Pe- 
king or Shanghai in his sedan 
chair. Chinese readers are re- 
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ported to have a marked partial- 
ity for American girls’ books 
dealing with boarding school 
life. Chinese women are pathet- 
ically eager for books dealing 
with travel and women’s customs 
in other lands. 


The Baptist Missionary Society 
(British) is in serious straits 
financially. They announce that 
owing to the increased price of 
silver, enlarged allowances and 
increasing costs, there will be 
needed for the current year an 
added expenditure of £40,000, 
and next year if the same rates 
continue an extra expenditure of 
430,000 more. Thus £70,000 
extra is needed to keep existing 
work going. 


Dr. F. W. Bible, Foreign 
Survey Department of the Inter- 
Charch World Movement, recent- 
ly said: ‘‘China’s stringent 
laws regarding the importation 
of narcotics are futile in the face 


of Japanese postal laws which 
permit of the passage of any 
parcel post package from Japan 
withou: the inspection of the 


Chinese authorities. Packages 
marked as containing sho-s or 
other staple articles may contain 
opium or other drugs but under 
the existing regulations Chinese 
postal officials have no right to 
inspect them.’’ | 


We have received communica- 
tions pointing out that Dr. Daniel, 
who recently travelled through 
* China collecting money for desti- 
tute Assyrians, was not properly 
authorized to raise such funds. 
Dr. Daniel has now left China. 
It would be a wise thing, how- 
ever, if all friends contributing 


to any such funds would send 


them through the Committee of 
Relief for the Near East, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Such a method of trans- 


[April 
mission would ensure the funds 
getting to the proper place. 


During the period from Nov- 
ember 1919 to January 1920 the 
Anti-Narcotic Society of Tien- 
tsin brought about 27 raids 
on opium dens, resulting in 
the arrest of 67 people. In 
one case a Dr. Yin of the ‘‘ Benev- 
olent Hospital’’ was caught 
attempting to sell 70,000 opium 
containing pills. This seemed 
to the Committee to be an un- 
reasonably large and suspicious 
stock, even though Dr. Yin was 
considered a full fledged Chris- 
tian. This case is still pending. 


The outstanding feature of 
Canton Christian College is its 
agricultural work. There are 
six men on the staff of the 
Agricultural Department and Mr. 
C. W. Howard also does much 
entomological work of an_-agri- 
cultural bearing. There are 
several local trained assistants 
and an office and field staff of 
forty-five. Some thirty acres are 
under cultivation and a number 
of experiments under way. A 
model dairy herd of some twenty- 
four head is maintained, together 
with other features of farm work. 
Some 100 students are eurolled 
in middle school agricultural 
courses, while in the College of 
Arts and Sciences the agricul- 
tural course is the most popular. 


A Chinese student of Ginling 
College for Women recently made 
an appeal for more intensive 
missionary work, in which she 
said, referring to the war: ‘‘ At 
first a great mauy of us lost con- 
fidence in the missionaries. A 
doctor I kuow said that Chris- 
tianity had failed in the Western 
world and that he was afraid it 
would prove a failure iu the Far . 
East, for in fact ‘ might is right’ 
though some of the nations 
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denied this doctrine. On the 
other hand our irresponsible gov- 
ernment and disgraceful diplo- 
matic conditions have aroused 
the attention of our educated 
people. If the missionaries lose 
their opportunities now they will 
probably lose them forever.”’ 


From the second revised draft 
of the Chinese Criminal Code, 
which is the successor of the 
Provisional Code, which in turn 
succeeded the Ta Ching Lu Li, 
the following laws are taken :— 


Art. 269. Whoever manufac- 
tures, sells, imports or exports 
opium, morphine, cocaine, 
heroine or any of their deriva- 
tives, or is found in the posses- 
sion of same with intent to sell, 
shall be punished, etc. 


Art. 272. Whoever cultivates 
the poppy plant or cocaine leaf 
with intent that the same may 
be used for the manufacture of 
opium, morphine, or cocaine, 
shall be punished, etc. 


Art. 273. Whoever smokes 
opium, gives to himself an injec- 
tion of morphine, or makes use 
of cocaine, heroine or any deriva- 
tive of the same, shall be punished, 
etc. 


Art. 307. Whoever brings or 
keeps another under a state of 
slavery or under any other con- 
dition of servitude shall be 
punished, etc. 


About 150 medical missionaries 
from Japan, Korea, and China 
attended the Peking Medical 
Conference. Considerable atten- 
tion was given to questions of 
hospital administration and effi- 
ciency. The bealth of. the 
missionaries and their families 
received special consideration. 
There were also many scientific 
papers. Dr. Leighton Stuart led 
the devotional exercises each 
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day. -The most difficult question 
before the Conference was the 
location of a bilingual medical 
school for women. It was de- 
cided that a bilingual school was 
not practical. By a vote of 
forty-four for Peking and thirty- 
six for Tsinan, Peking was 
the location decided on. The 
teaching is to be in Mandarin. 
A splendid brotherty spirit per- 
vaded the entire Conference and 
a keen, strong desire for the 
betterment of all medical mis- 
sionary work. The President of 
China received the members of 
the Conference and the Premier 
and other officials gave them a 
public banquet. The Ministry 
of Education promised to bring 
forward helpful necessary reforms 
in the near future. 


The North China American 
School was‘established at Tung- 
hsien, near Peking, in 1914, by 
the Methodist, American Board, 
and Presbyterian Missions for 
the purpose of educating the 
children belonging tothe families 
of those missious in the provinces 
of Chihli, Shansi, and Shantung. 
Other children of American and 
European parentage are received. 

It is an American High School, 
whose curriculum prepares for 
American schools and univer- 
sities. It has also a full grammar 
department. 

Tuition for children of the 
contributing missions is $25 a 
year, all others $125. Board is 
at $1 per day, which includes 
room, food, light, heat and 
washing. Music extra. 

The enrolment for the year 
1919-1920 has been forty-three 
pupils, fifteen of whom are in 
the Senior High School, eighteen 
in the Junior High School, and 
ten in the Grammar School. Six 
teachers are in charge of the 
work. 


Personals 


FEBRUARY : 

24th, at T‘unghsien, Chibli, to Rev. 
and Mrs. T. Howard-Smith, L. M., a 
daughter (Betty), who passed away 
same day. 


‘DEATH. 
JANUARY: 


gth, in London, Mrs, J. W. Steven- 
son, C,I.M, 


ARRIVALS. 


FEBRUARY : 

1st, from France, Rev. John A. 
Lewis (ret,), M.E.M. 

oth, from U. S. A., Rt. Rev. and Mrs, 
F. R. Graves, Miss E. W. Graves, Miss 
Graves, Mrs. A. R. Strandring 
and child, Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, A.C. 
M.; Miss Marie Speidel, Y.W.C.A. 


roth, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond B. 
Blakney, M.E M. 

26th, from Australia, Miss K. M. 
Cabena, C.LM. 

2agth, Rev. A. J. (ret.), and Mrs, 
Howitt (new), Rev. and Mrs. A. G. 
Simon (ret.), Rev. and Mrs, J. W. 
Pell and child (ret.), W.M.M.S. 


_ MARCH: 

sth, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Burt (ret.), 
B.M.S:; Mr. and Mrs. R. M, Hersey 
and children (ret.), Y.M.C.A. 


oth, Mr. and Mrs, Salisbury, Rocke- 
feller Med, Foundation ; Mr. and Mrs, 
A. P. Quentin and family (ret.), 
M.C.C.; Dr. and Mrs. Chas. Powell 
and child (ret.), A.A.M.S.; Rev. and 
Mrs, H. G. Brown and children (ret. ) 
Rev. and Mrs. Wesley Morrison an 
children, Miss Mary Lamb, M.M.C,; 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. McLachlin and 
children (ret.), Mr. B, B. Wilcox, 
Y¥.M.C.A. From U.S. A., Prof, R. A. 
Kemp and family, Deaconess K. HE. 
Phelps, Miss M. De C, Ward, Miss 
Sarah H. Reid, Miss Matilda Matton, 
A.C.M, 

1oth, from U.S. A., Prof. and Mrs. 
Ely, A.C.M. 


xath, Mr. Ostergrad (ret.), Y.M.C.A. 


16th, Dr. and Mrs, Pearson, W.M. 
M.S.; Rev. John Murray (ret.), P.N.; 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Forbes and child 
(ret.), P.C.Cc. From U. S. A., Miss 

huching Ting (ret.), ¥.W.C.A. 
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18th, Miss Ella Clemens, Miss H. L, 
Watson, Miss Bertha Pirssons, M.E.M. 


OEPARTURES. 


JANUARY: 


atst, For U. S. A., Miss J. V. Heald, 
A.C.M., 


30th, For U. S. A,, Rev. J. A, 
McDonald, A.C.M, 


FRBRUARY: | 


26th, For U.S. A., Bishop and Mrs, 
W.S. Lewis,M.,E.M. For Mrs, 
Herbert Welch, M.E.M. 


MARCH: 


tst, For Canada, Rev. and Mrs, F. 
H. Rhodes and son, C.L.M. 


and, For U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
R, M. White and children, P.N. 


3rd, Mr. and Mrs. E. L.. Hall and 
children, Y.M.C.A., 


1oth, For Philippine Islands, Bishop 
and Mrs. G. F. Mosher, A.C.M. For 
U. S. A., Dr. Walter J. Lowrie, P.N.; 
Mrs. Foster, Senior, A.B.F.M.S.; Mr, 
and Mrs. E. F. Black and three chil- 
dren, M.E.M. For England, Dr. and 
Mrs. Harold Balme and family, B.M. 
S.; Bishop and Mrs. Wm. C. White, 
C.E.C.; Bishop and Mrs, Molony, C. 
M.S. For Canada, Mr, and Mrs, R. H. 
Newton, M.C.C. For Norway, Rev. 
J. Myren, Deputation N.M.S. Miss 
Bertha Creek, Rev. F. S. Carson, 
M.E.M. 


rsth, Mise Alice B. Brethorst, M. 


14th, For England, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Weller and two children, Miss 
B. Loosley, C.I.M. For U.S.A., Dr. 
G. F. and Miss Alice Fitch, Rev. 
and Mrs. L, B. Ridgely, Deaconess 
BE. L. Ridgely, Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 
Lindstrom, A.C.M.; Dr. W. E. Noy, 
R.C.U.5.; Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Black- 
stone, M.E.F.B. For Switzerland, 
Miss R. R. Maurer, C.I.M. Rev. and 
Mrs. F. D, Gamewell, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. BE. Baldwin and two clildren, Miss 
Ida Frantz, Miss Lillian Halfpenny, 
Miss Ursula Tyler, Miss Ruby Sia, 
Dr. W. P. Chen, M.E.M. 


18th, For England, Rev. and Mrs. 
B. Bonsall, W M.M.S, 


21st, For England, Dr. and Mrs, 
R, H. Mole and children, U.F.S. 
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GROUP OF MEMBERS OF LEAGUE OF SERVICE STARTED AT HAI CHENG HSIEN, 


USE OF NATIONAL PHONETIC SCRIPT. 
Members of the League wear a silver badge ; thos: who hev 
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e a white ribbou attached to the baige have taught the phonetic to 4° pupils. 
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